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Prove how easy it is to 
get clean hands in less 
than 60 seconds ! 


RITE today for this gen- 
erous offer. We want you 
to try this unusual soap—free of 
charge! See for yourself how Lava 
licks grease and grime. See how 
less than a minute of scrubbing will 
give you hands that are ciean. 
Lava lathers right into the 
ground-in dirt that ordinary soaps powdered pumice and pure vege- 
won't touch. Yet it is tender with table oils. And it contains glycer- 
In hard water or soft, Lava gets For that free cake of Lava, write 
the dirt. It is made from finely to— 
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| Matthew Woll, President | 


The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company 


ECOND only to their usefulness to so- | 


ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
Among other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda for the pre- 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders 
have been most helpful, espe- 
cially to the industrial work- 
ers of our country. 
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Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 

the loss of property, to pre- 

vent sickness and accident, 

and to prolong life. In fact, 

it is far more desirable to pre- 

vent an accident, or sickness, 

or death, or to prevent a fire 

than it is to make promised 
payments when ‘these events 
occur. And one of the mar- -, 
vels of our recent business ‘ 
developments is the way in 

which we have succeeded in -§23! 
utilizing selfish interests for jam 
these humanitarian purposes. nk 
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HE fifty-first convention. of the American Federation of Labor 
marks the end of fifty years of service to the wage earners of 
America. During these fifty years the Federation has had a very 
important part in shaping the destinies of a large part of our popula- 
tion. We have had to do with fixing the standards which condition 
the whole lives of wage earners—hours of work and rates of pay. 
We have given wage earners a method of advancing their own 
welfare and working out their problems constructively. This means 
a plan for progress accomplishing as much as can be done at any one 
time and preparing to take advantage of op- 
Beginning the portunities as they develop. We have given 
Second Fifty Years to the nation an organized resourceful group 
of citizenry, proud of their relationship to 
their government, ready to do their part in any national emergency, 
looking to advance their interests as a part of alarger group. We have 
sought to raise levels for all—not to seek our gain by exploiting others. 
We seek to participate and cooperate, not to dominate or set up control 
over others. Our movement has been a constructive stabilizing force 
that gives indispensable service to national attempts to meet problems 
and emergencies. 
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Our union movement has helped industry to become aware of the 
significance of workers—their part in production and consequently the 
need for including this relationship in management planning equally 
with other elements in production. 

Our trade union movement has been trying to show industry and 
society the significance of mutuality of interests. In advancing the 
interests of wage earners we have thereby advanced the interests of 
industry and society. A community or a country which sets out to 
abolish poverty is laying foundations for stable prosperity. 

The report of the Executive Council to the Vancouver convention 
recounts some of the specific achievements of our fifty years of service. 
It is a record that reflects constructive purpose and sustained efforts. 

As we face the beginning of the second half of our first hundred 
years, we are in the midst of world-wide changes that mark the de- 
velopment of a new era. The outstanding fact of this new era is the 
interdependence of interests of all groups and nations. Associated ac- 
tivity is the method of working—cooperation must be the spirit. We 
can not make stable progress at the expense of other groups by over- 
riding them. To develop the spirit and technique of team work in all 
our relations is an immediate essential. 

Upon our trade union movement rests the responsibility of seeing 
to it that Labor is given representation and consideration with other 
groups in order that it may give its constructive service. Industrial 
team work without Labor must result in the same kind of unbalanced 
progress that brought on our present business depression. Social team- 
work without Labor would lead to the subversion of the spirit and 
practices of democracy. , 

The first step in meeting the needs of the new era is the organiza- 
tion of workers in trade unions. To this end we hope the work of the 
coming year will be centered. 


Pioneers In this issue of the American Federationist 

are accounts of how our trade unions were 
developed. These records pay tribute to the pioneers who were the 
pathfinders in labor problems. It was these pioneers who moved 
against accepted social and industrial policies and who consequently 
found the power of government against them. 

Our pioneers had the courage to declare the way boldly and to 
ask other brave spirits to join with them. Because the trade union 
and its activity had not gained the status of legitimacy, pioneers had 
to be ready for the fortunes of the revolutionist. Through struggle 
and sacrifice our trade union movement has made its way. Men and 
women have built their efforts and their dreams into this human organi- 
zation which has its roots in human need to cooperate in the working 
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out of mutual problems and has its strength in their spiritual need for 
a better life. 

Trade unionists of today receive from these pioneers an instru- 
mentality for progress. Their heritage brings the obligation to use 
and conserve this agency and to hand it on to the succeeding genera- 
tion with an augmented power and capacity for service under chang- 
ing conditions. We shall be worthy of our heritage in proportion to 
our appreciation of our obligation to give service. In no way could we 
show unworthiness more conclusively than by treating our heritage 
lightly and turning it to unworthy purpose. 

The trade union movement has the power of a great ideal born 
of human need and suffering. It represents a conception of human 
justice and capacity for development and holds out hope to all wage 
earners. 

The beginning of this new cycle of trade union history makes 
demands upon the devotion, intelligence and integrity of all trade 
unionists. Upon our faithfulness and capacity rests the future for 
which the contributions of each trade unionist is important. 


A Phase of Advocates of peace throughout the world are 
Disarmament looking anxiously to the disarmament confer- 

ence to be held February, 1932. Those who 
personally know the horrors of war, hope for deliverance from the 
horrors of future wars. The success of this conference depends upon 
the frankness with which it faces its problems. It is not enough to 
persuade and urge groups and nations to adhere to plans approved 
by the majority. It is necessary to consider the positions of dissenters 
and why they think as they do. If this is done it will be possible to 
remove many causes for dissent. 

At this time of world-wide economic depression, there are many 
lined up against disarmament because of the overshadowing fear of 
unemployment due to shifts in economic changes. This is a real fear 
with a justifiable basis. 

For years military preparedness for defense has been an approved 
public policy and industrial undertakings necessary for carrying out 
the policy represent definite investments of Labor as well as capital. 
Though the persons associated together in these industries may realize 
the desirability of promoting world peace, they can be made eager for 
immediate plans for disarmament only when definite provisions have 
been made for their economic future. To disturb economic relations 
in order to take a chance on a disarmanent plan rouses doubt in the 
minds of those to be directly affected. These persons have equities 
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in their present employment which should be acknowledged and pro- 
vided for. 

In advance of working out reductions of armaments, our nation 
should be giving thought to those who will lose their means of liveli- 
hood with reductions in military forces and production of the tools of 
military defense. Many government plants could be adapted to pro- 
duction of the things for use in our civic life. Workers in the navy 
yards and arsenals have given valuable service to the nation and their 
interests should be considered when deciding on a change of national 
policy. By trying to understand and take care of legitimate claims of 
those affected, we can make easier progress toward reductions in ar- 
mament and world peace. 


© 


Social Expenditures In practically every country discussion of bal- 

ancing budgets and meeting the business de- 
pression, develops a clash of opinions over social expenditures. In 
Germany, the reports of the Agent General administering the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, pointed out that Germany might economize 
more by reducing unemployment and social expenditures. The in- 
dustrialists, financiers and economists advised industries to cut wages as 
a quick way to industrial improvement. 

In Great Britain sharp differences over reducing unemployment 
benefits, in the plan to balance the budget, resulted in the fall of the 
Government. 

In our own country this issue has taken the form of discussion of 
wage maintenance, expenditures for public works, education, relief 
as contrasted with securities for capital which are given priority over 
assurance of opportunity to wage earners to earn a living. 

The wealthy are being urged to benevolence and the public to con- 
cern themselves for the relief of 5 millions unemployed. But as to the 
fundamental right of a wage earner to an opportunity to earn a living 
and to securities for his equities in his job, the same type of reasoning 
that opposes social expenditures in European countries, seeks here to 
obscure the issue. 

Wage earners have a right to make progress and a right to use the 
method that will enable them to do so. With acceptance of this ele- 
mental right, the whole problem of wage earners security and progress 
takes on a new aspect. Wage earners become participators in confer- 
ences and planning—a group that shall contribute to discussion and 
share in decisions. 

Basic in this problem with its manifold aspects is the paramount 
significance of human values and human capacity. These are the 
wealth of the nation and deserve prior consideration. 
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Children’s With the beginning of the new school term, 
Crusade comes an opportunity to make headway in 

abolishing child labor and assuring a better 
educated citizenry for the future. With millions of adults unemployed, 
there is no legitimate excuse for keeping boys and girls out of school to 
operate industry. Although the number of initial work certificates 
granted to children of 14 and 15 years, shows a decline from 1929, 
incomplete reports show that 103,000 were granted permits to leave 
school during the year. In addition there are children who have 
already entered industry, children working illegally and children 
under 14 working in states where regulations are lax. This army of 
children should be sent back to school. Widespread unemployment 
brings home the grim irony of child labor. The injury is twofold; to 
the adult who is denied work and to the child who will be the worker 
of the future. 

This modern children’s crusade to recapture childhood’s rights 
and opportunities, deserves the wholehearted support of our labor 
movement. There are two major channels through which to work: 
(1) raising the standards in child labor and compulsory school at- 
tendance laws and their enforcement; (2) to assure adequate school 
appropriations to provide for these additions to the school population. 
School houses and facilities should be expanded and the teaching force 
made adequate. The children’s crusade offers an opportunity to over- 
come in a measure the demoralization of unemployment. 


The Greater Power It is easy enough to see things that could be 

put upon a more constructive basis. Workers 
can see many in the day’s work. It is not difficult to see the more 
obvious changes that should be made. But how to do it often seems 
so difficult that things go on unchanged. 

The first method that appeals to workers who have just begun to 
try to do something about their problems, is to use power to compel 
recognition of their proposals. Workers who join together in a union, 
create and possess power quite unlike anything in the experiences of 
individual workers. They constitute the work force of the plant with- 
out which wheels stand motionless and no product is forthcoming. 

To strike to withdraw this labor power seems calculated to put 
management at a helpless disadvantage. Experience, however, shows 
that endurance is the test of this policy and for this workers are not 
equipped equally with management. After the test of strengh is 
settled, even if in favor of the union, there still remains the problem— 
how to make the changes necessary for betterment. Conferences must 
be held, points of view presented, facts considered, positions harmo- 
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nized, and a policy agreed to. In final analysis the problem is one to be 
thought through and the conference method is the way to achievement. 

How to establish the conference method and make it daily prac- 
tice, is the real problem for every union. To be able to present the 
workers’ position in conference requires knowledge of the facts, the 
facts of the job from the workers’ point of view and the facts of the 
whole industry as related to the workers’ functions. Not only must 
workers have these facts, but they must know what they mean and 
what should be done about them. Conference and the exchange of 
facts from another point of view will correct inaccurate information or 
misunderstandings. 

The power of information consecrated to the advancement of 
human welfare is the greatest power the union can wield. It brings 
confidence, dignity and authority. To utilize this power the union will 
provide its members with facts, educational literature, opportunities 
to meet, and hear experts in various fields. The union can be an educa- 
tional center developing its relationships so that they shall be ready 
to uSe opportunities through contacts with sub-foremen, foremen, 
managers and higher executives, to better balance industrial policies 
and better organization of industries. Consciousness of the power 
that comes from understanding the situations removes the barriers of 


timidity. 


The greatest power of the union lies in being able to use facts. 


National Mr. Gerard Swope, ‘president of the General 
Planning Electric Company, has submitted a national 

planning proposal. Because of the important 
position he occupies as an executive such a proposition is bound to com- 
mand public attention and careful consideration. Such a plan should 
be given careful consideration. For the purpose of considering pro- 
posals of this nature, the President of the American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly called upon the President of the United States 
to convene a national economic conference. 

Any proposal for stabilization must be a collective plan approved 
by industry and industrial managements in order to make it effective. 
The plan submitted by Mr. Swope will not be given the consideration 
it deserves unless it is submitted to a conference of employers and 
Labor for collective consideration. 

The general principles which Mr. Swope formulates are: stabi- 
lization of industry and employment; organized industry recognizing 
its responsbility to its employees, to the public and to its stockholders, 
to take the initiative; standardized reporting; coordination of produc- 
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tion and consumption; interests of the public represented by the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Swope says legislation will be required to make such a 
plan possible, including the probable modification of some existing 
laws. This plan provides for labor representation on the Board of 
Administrators equal with that of management. It is obvious that 
these workers should be assured the right to organize in trade unions, 
so that they will have information, authority and independence that 
will enable them to be really representative. The right to organize in 
independent trade unions so as to carry on the business of advancing 
their interests is a basic right necessary to equality of opportunity for 
wage earners. 

The fact that Mr. Swope has submitted a plan emphasizes the 
necessity of the President’s calling an industrial conference. 





Wages and Persistent advocates of wage reductions con- 
Prosperity tinue to argue that the only way out of this 

business depression is to curtail all efforts to a 
lower level and when the lowest depth for all is reached business will 
be sure to rise. Opposed to this point of view, is the theory that by 
stimulating the forces that would strengthen business we shall be on 
our way to business revival more quickly and more readily. 

Labor points to the fact that wage cuts do not reduce selling 
prices in full proportion. Wages constitute only one factor in costs. 
In addition, manufacturers are reluctant to pass along in price reduc- 
tions all savings in costs. Price cuts usually indicate instability and dis- 
organize the market. Wondering what may be the weakness canny 
buyers hold off, so as to take advantage of the lowest price. Price cuts 
will do little to stimulate buying in a declining market. 

Wage cuts will do little to help the manufacturer reduce costs or 
to furnish employment for more workers. Comparatively few plants 
will close down because of high wage rates. Even though labor rates 
may be high there are many ways that the labor costs per unit may 
be reduced. Efficient managements are devising all manner of econo- 
mies in production, buying, and sales. 

Nor will price cuts justify wage reductions. Relatively the wage 
earner will lose more in purchasing than he gains by lower prices. 

The essential thing is to establish confidence which starts buying. 
Fifty cents more added to the weekly wages of every wage earner in 
the country would do more to start us toward prosperity than wage 
cuts or price cuts. The least that any responsible executive can do to 
restore confidence is to assure jobs to his minimum work force during 
the winter. We urge that money and credit be put into circulation. 
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FOUNDING THE FEDERATION 


CHARLES F. BURGMAN 


Member, First Executive Council, American Federation of Labor, 1881 


teenth century there had been 
sporadic efforts by local organi- 
zations of craftsmen and factory 
workers throughout the industrial sec- 
tions of the United States, as well as 
Europe, to find some way or method 
of stopping the - 
steady, downward 
tendency of wages 
paid to employees 
in factories, mines 
and workshops, 
and of stopping 
employment of 
women and chil- 
dren in industrial 
establishments 
with its disinte- 
grating effect 
upon the home 
and family. The 
methods of em- 
ployment in vogue 
in the United 
States during the 
earlier part of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury were but an 
adaptation of the methods practiced 
by the industrial barons of England, 
in exploiting the great masses of labor 
with the advent, adaptation and use 
of labor-saving machinery, which for 
more than a hundred years made 
Great Britain the supreme power in 
the commercial and industrial world. 
It was steady, uphill work at first, 
the effort to fuse the poorly paid, 
overworked, timid, isolated and igno- 


GS tcc the beginning of the nine- 
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rant workers into a semblance of or- 
ganization—a continuous fight all the 
way and with varying success. Lead- 
ers fell in the combat, were dis- 
charged from employment, were per- - 
secuted, banished, and not infre- 
quently jailed as the “disturbers of 
the social order 
and industrial 
peace.” But al- 
ways new leaders 
arose from the 
masses, stepped 
to the front and 
organization con- 
tinued. In the 
larger cities iso- 
lated unions 
formed district or 
central unions 
composed of the 
representatives of 
the varied organ- 
ized industrial 
units. The indus- 
trialcombat 
units, so to speak, 
were combining 
into regiments. 
Later on state federations of labor 
were called into existence; organized 
labor created great divisions that 
fought along extended army fronts— 
and quite successfully, too, in many 
instances. 

Thus in a number of states the em- 
ployment of child labor under 14 
years was prohibited by law; so was 
the employment of women in indus- 
tries beyond certain stages of ap- 
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proaching motherhood. Inspection 
of factory, mines and workshops and 
compulsory sanitary conditions in 
manufacturing establishments became 
the order of the day in many states. 
So was the furnishing of free school 
books to the children of the indigent 
poor. Step by step a reduction in 
the hours of labor was effected. 
Eight hours as a legal day’s work for 
state and municipal employees was 
enacted by many state legislatures. 
Thus there gradually developed the 
need of a national organization to 
compel nation-wide enactments and 
observances of those humane meas- 
ures already embodied into law by the 
more enlightened states. 

At about this stage in the develop- 
ment of the American labor move- 
ment, in the fall of 1879, I arrived in 
San Francisco from Arizona, where 
a year before I had completed a five- 
year term of service in the Sixth 
Regiment of United States Cavalry, 
which indeed had been a very adven- 
turous period of my young life, being 
then about 26 years of age. I was born 
in Germany and had been apprenticed 
to a trade in Hamburg in 1867. 
That was the time when the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of Germany, organized 
under the brilliant leadership of 
Ferdinand Lassalle, was drawing fol- 
lowers by the hundreds of thousands 
throughout that country. This or- 
ganization developed later into the 
great socialistic movement, with en- 
thusiastic adherents in all parts of 
Europe. Its teachings acted like 
strong wine upon my youthful im- 
agination and at the age of 17 I be- 
came a devout believer in all the 
panaceas preached by their advocates 
in a never-ending stream of oratory. 
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In later years I wondered why Bis- 
marck made no really effective move 
to stop the spread of this movement. 
I know now that “Old Herbert” was 
wise in his day in more ways than one. 
He permitted the crowds to be ha- 
rangued while he kept the police and 
military reserves well under cover for 
emergencies. 

With my head full of world-saving 
notions I migrated to London after 
serving my apprenticeship. There I 
made contact with the followers of 
Karl Marx, who, as an exile, had or- 
ganized there the Red International, 
which for a time created a real un- 
easy feeling among the governing 
powers of Europe. Queen Isabella of 
Spain had just been deposed and Gen- 
eral Prim proclaimed President of 
the newly created Republic of Spain, 
with Serrano, adored and matchless 
orator, as the leader of the Spanish 
Cortes. Napoleon III, who but two 
years before (1870) had surrendered 
his army at Sedan to General von 
Moltke, had died an exile in Chisle- 
hurst, near London, and France func- 
tioned as a republic. In the western 
hemisphere Cuba had carried on, for 
nearly seven years, a_ revolution 
against Spanish rule. Under the 
sponsorship of Karl Marx’s Red In- 
ternational there was printed, in Lon- 
don, a periodical in five languages, so 
fiery and red that if brought within 
100 feet of one of our modern gaso- 
line storage tanks it would have 
caused an instant explosion. No one 
then knew exactly what far-reaching 
influences the Red International ex- 
erted throughout Europe. That pe- 


riod marked the zenith of Marx’s . 
personal influence as a revolutionary 
leader. 


He died not many years 
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thereafter. The reflex action of his 
social and industrial theories through- 
out the world has been tremendous, 
against the background of which to- 
day stands the menace of the Soviet 
socialistic republic of Russia. 

I left London in the early summer 
of 1873 to enlist in the revolutionary 
army of Cuba. With two compan- 
ions I traveled to Liverpool where 
we stepped aboard the Charles Mar- 
shall, an old packet, half-passenger 
and half-freight carrier. This old 
sailer made its leisurely way across 
the Atlantic, through storm and calm, 
and seven weeks after our departure 
from Liverpool we walked the plank 
into Castle Garden and, through its 
gates, into New York City. Com- 


pared with London in those days, 
New York seemed but an overgrown 
village. But its people! These erect- 
walking, upstanding, well-fed, well- 


dressed people! What a difference 
between them and the inhabitants of 
the metropolis of Great Britain! 
While the Charles Marshall carried 
its human and mercantile cargo across 
the restless Atlantic the Cuban revo- 
lution had collapsed. However, I 
found work at my trade the day after 
my arrival in New York City, at $15 
per week, more money than I could 
ever expect to earn anywhere in 
Europe. Six weeks thereafter came 
“Black Friday” and ten days more 
found 82,000 people out of employ- 
ment in New York City. Uncle Sam 
at that time advertised for enlistments 
in his borderland army. This to me 
spelled adventure—the great plains 
of the West, buffaloes, red Indians. 
I entered one of the recruiting sta- 
tions, offered my services and was 
accepted, enlisting for a term of five 
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years. In early December I was leav- 
ing behind financial and industrial col- 
lapse and millions of unemployed in 
the great cities when the train 
steamed out of New York with about 
500 other recruits. We landed finally 
at Fort Hays, surrounded at that time 
of the year by the snow-covered 
plains of Kansas. 

And now I found myself, after six 
adventurous years—one of which I 
spent in mining and an attempt at 
merchandising—in San Francisco, in 
December, 1879. The few hundred 
dollars in my pocket were soon spent. 
To obtain employment I joined the 
union of my craft and soon became 
its secretary. ‘“The-Chinese-must- 
go!’ movement was still in vogue but 
the one-time powerful influence of its 
originator and leader, Dennis Kear- 
ney, had gone into the discard. The 
problem of Chinese immigration, 
with its tremendously injurious effect 
upon the white labor of the Pacific 
coast, remained to be taken up by or- 
ganized labor after the collapse of 
the Workingmen’s Party of Cali- 
fornia. 

The condition of the working 
people, especially in San Francisco, 
at that time was not of the best. The 
street-car drivers received $2 a day 
for 12 hours work, while their horses 
were returned to stable and rest after 
8 hours in harness. Carpenters re- 
ceived $2.25 per day, and common 
laborers $1.75 for a 12-hour work- 
day. This same wage scale and 
work-day prevailed, with some excep- 
tions, throughout the building and 
other trades. Bakers worked in 
badly ventilated basements, not overly 
clean, for $10 a week. Coastwise 
sailors were brutally treated, poorly 
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fed and underpaid. The boot and 
shoe industry, the laundry business, 
domestic service, the cigar-manufac- 
turing industry, the manufacture of 
clothing and underwear, the fruit- 
raising and canning industries, the 
harvesting of California’s immense 
wheat crop, trenching and railway 
construction work and much else, had 
gradually been absorbed by the 
Chinese, and much more seemed to 
be going into their control. Coolies 
by the hundreds of thousands, with no 
family ties, no homes, no children, no 
responsibilities as citizens, no school- 
ing, no church affiliations and no in- 
terest in American institutions, were 
gradually but effectively displacing 
the white workers of the Pacific coast 
with a wage scale of less than a dol- 
lar a day, and a housing system like 
the bunking shelves in which the poor- 
er European immigrants were com- 
pelled to sleep when crossing the At- 
lantic in the cheapest class of sailing 
vessels. To cap it all, this system was 
legally entrenched by treaty rights 
and constitutional safeguards. Against 
all this we demanded of Congress 
the setting up of a protective barrier, 
but this was denied. Then we organ- 
ized; organized every possible trade 
and calling into unions. These sent 
representatives to a central body 
named the “Trades Assembly of San 
Francisco.” This body appointed a 
legislative committee of which I func- 
tioned as chairman. This committee 
worked diligently for a whole year. 
At the end of the year it had gathered 
a mass of statistical facts, startling in 
their nature, with reference to the 
bearing of Mongolian immigration 
into the United States and the tre- 
mendously destructive effects upon 





Caucasian civilization wherever they 
gained a foothold in great numbers. 
We demanded the total exclusion of 
Chinese laborers from the United 
States and a change in the treaty be- 
tween governments of the United 
States and China to that effect. This 
demand was promply backed by or- 
ganized labor throughout Oregon 
and Washington. 

We had no funds to print our find- 
ings in great numbers and so we used 
Cooper’s gelatine, which we melted 
into flat, shallow tin containers about 
the size of legal cap. We wrote our 
message carefully by using an aniline 
ink preparation on especially prepared 
paper. The gelatine in the pad 
readily absorbed the ink from the 
paper. From this, we could produce 
about forty legible copies at a time, 
when we would wash out the remain- 
ing ink from the pad and start all 
over again. When one had become 
useless we would make another and 
thus continued our labors every eve- 
ning after working hours and well 
into the night for weeks upon weeks. 
As fast as one set of our statistics 
was completed it would be mailed to 
the labor and reform publications of 
that day, to the national, state and 
local labor unions throughout the 
country, to the local assemblies of the 
Knights of Labor, which organiza- 
tion then had a membership of 2,500,- 
000. We always requested that the 
facts contained in our statistical find- 
ings be made known to the Congress- 
men and Senators representing the 
respective districts in the National 
Capital. I think there was never such 
an extensively and simultaneously or- 
ganized national movement in the 
United States before that time to get 
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definite legislation through Congress, 
and it had its effect. 

During early September, 1881, a 
call was promulgated, by whom I do 
not now remember, for the convening 
of a labor congress to meet in Pitts- 
burgh, on November 12 following. 
All national and international unions 
of whatever trade or calling were en- 
titled to representatives in proportion 
to numerical membership. I was 
elected by the Trades Assembly of 
San Francisco as the representative 
of the Pacific coast, California, Ore- 
gon and Washington, and my mission 
was to present to this congress the 
problem of Chinese immigration and 
the Chinese question. It took me two 
hours on the floor to unfold before 
the assembled labor representatives 
of this congress just what was hap- 
pening to us on the Pacific coast at 
that time and what would happen to 
the laboring classes of the United 
States eventually unless there should 
be demanded of the Congress of the 
United States a law providing for a 
total stoppage of Mongolian labor 
immigration into the United States. 
Such a law was passed by Congress 
and became effective in the summer 
of 1882. 

Out of the three days’ delibera- 
tions of this meeting of labor repre- 
sentatives emerged the ‘American 
Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada.” This name was changed sub- 
sequently to The American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It gave to the Ameri- 
can labor movement what it had pre- 
pared for through years of isolated 
struggle, namely, a compact national 
organization under a regularly elected 
governing body and able leadership, 
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capable of thinking in terms of na- 
tional needs and national welfare, 
under which the grand army of or- 
ganized labor could march forward 
for the attainment of equal justice 
to all and special privileges to none. 

The first Executive Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
elected at Pittsburgh, November 15, 
1881, was constituted of the follow- 
ing personnel: President, Richard H. 
Powers, of Chicago, representing the 
Great Lakes Seamans Union; First 
Vice-President, Samuel Gompers, of 
New York, representing the Interna- 
tional Cigarmakers Union; Second 
Vice-President, Charles F. Burgman, 
of San Francisco, representing the 
Pacific Coast Trades and Labor Un- 
ions; Secretary, W. H. Foster, of 
Cincinnati, representing the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Treas- 
urer, A. C. Rankin, of Allegheny 
City, representing the United Mine 
Workers of the Monongahela Valley 
and Ohio. 

Among the objectives to be attained 
by this newly created Federation of 
Labor as set forth in its platform 
were the following: A national 8-hour 
day; prohibition of child labor under 
14 years of age; equal pay for equal 
work, whether done by men or 
women; sanitary inspection of fac- 
tories, mines and workshops; exclu- 
sion of Mongolian labor; the right 
to strike when other means to obtain 
redress against low wages or other 
onerous conditions fail. 

The Federation at its second ses- 
sion in the fall of 1882 elected Samuel 
Gompers as its President, which posi- 
tion he held with the exception of four 
years until the time of his death in 
1924. During these intervening years 
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I met him at various times and in 
varied places. Always our conversa- 
tions were enlivened by difference in 
viewpoint on the ultimate solution of 
the labor problem, which, I main- 
tained, could not and would not be 
solved by labor organizations in their 
present stage of evolution; and that 
chemistry, invention, machinery and 
other factors were revolutionizing 
modern life through modern industry 
for the betterment of the masses, and 
that organized labor of today had ar- 
rived, so to speak, at a stage of ar- 
rested mentality, unable to rise to a 
full comprehension of the intricacies 
of the new social and industrial organ- 
ism. 

Nevertheless and in spite of his 
limitations, Samuel Gompers was a 





great leader. During his incumbency 
as President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the membership of this 
organization rose from 300,000 in 
1882 to 4,000,000 in 1919. All of 
the objects called for in the original 
platform adopted at Pittsburgh were 
accomplished during these years and 
much more. To hold the leadership 
of such an organization for 40 years 
against all the assaults from within 
and without borders on genius. The 
working classes should be profoundly 
thankful for the better life the Fed- 
eration of Labor was instrumental in 
creating for them, and to its great and 
faithful leader who held this organi- 
zation steadily to its purpose to the 


day of his death. 


JoHN JARRETT 


Chairman of the Convention, 1881 














THE CARPENTERS AND THE FEDERATION 


FRANK DUFFY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 


HE Brotherhood of Carpenters 

and Joiners of America was or- 

ganized at a convention held in 
Chicago, Ill., on August 12, 1881. 
The American Federation of Labor 
as we know it today was organized at 
a convention held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on November 15, 1881, under the 
title, ““The Fed- ‘ 
eration of Organ- 
ized Trades and 
Labor Unions of 
the United States 
and Canada.” 
Both have now 
fifty years of 
hard, laborious, 
successful work 
to their credit. 

The organizing 
of the Federation 
came about in the 
following man- 
ner: 

Several years 
previous to 1881 
the Knights of 
Labor was the 
predominant 
organization in 
the labor move- 
ment. It held an- 
nual conventions and accomplished 
great things in its time. It, however, 
gradually became politically inclined, 
causing thereby considerable dissatis- 
faction and discontent. Besides that 
it took upon itself the right to settle 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees, and to this the trade unions 
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strenuously objected, claiming that 
each trade union could conduct its 
own affairs, manage its own business 
and settle its own disputes far better 
and in a more satisfactory manner 
than could men of other trades who 
knew practically nothing of the con- 
ditions of the trade involved. 

With this un- 
satisfactory state 
of affairs exist- 
ing, the leaders of 
the trade unions 
realized that 
something must 
be done and that 
some other form 
of organization 
must be formed 
along somewhat 
different lines. 
With this object 
in view they cor- 
responded with 
one another, and 
agreed to meet in 
a conference in 
Terre Haute, 
Ind., on August 2, 
1881, to lay plans 
for their future 
welfare, guidance 
and protection. The conference was 
held at the appointed time and place, 
but as there were far more politicians 
and _ semi-politicians present than 
trade-unionists, P. J. McGuire, of 
the Carpenters, representing St. Louis 
Trades and Labor Assembly, was 
selected by the trade unionists to draft 
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a statement postponing action until a 
later date. He drew up the following 
statement and presented it to the con- 
ference which, after much discussion, 
was adopted: 


“To all Trades and Labor Unions of 
the United States and Canada: 


“FELLOW WORKINGMEN : 

“The time has now arrived for a 
more perfect combination of Labor— 
one that will concentrate our forces so 
as to more successfully cope with con- 
centrated capital. 

““We have numberless trade unions, 
trade assemblies or councils, and vari- 
ous other local, national and interna- 
tional labor unions, all engaged in the 
noble task of elevating and improving 
the condition of the working classes. 
But, great as has been the work done 
by these bodies, there is vastly more 
that can be done by a combination of 
all these organizations in a federation 
of trades. 

“In Great Britain and Ireland an- 
nual trade-union congresses are held; 
France and other countries also have 
similar gatherings. The work done by 
these assemblages of workmen speaks 
more in their favor than a volume of 
other arguments. 

“Only in such a body can proper ac- 
tion be taken to promote the general 
welfare of the industrial classes. 
There we can discuss and examine all 
questions affecting the national inter- 
ests of each and every trade, and by 
a combination of forces secure that 
justice which isolated and separated 
trade and labor unions can never fully 
command. 

“A National Trade-Union Con- 
gress can prepare labor measures and 
agree upon laws they desire passed by 
the Congress of the United States ; and 
a Congressional Labor Committee, 
after the manner of the Parliamentary 
Committee of Trades Unions in Eng- 
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land, could be elected to urge and ad- 
vance legislation at Washington on all 
such measures, and report to the vari- 
ous trades. 

“In addition to this, an annual con- 
gress of trade unions could organize 
a systematic agitation to propagate 
trade-union principles, and to impress 
the necessity of protective trade and 
labor organizations, and to encourage 
the formation of such unions and their 
amalgamation in trades assemblies. 
Thus we could elevate trades-unionism 
and obtain for the working classes that 
respect for their rights, and that re- 
ward for their services, to which they 
are justly entitled. 

“A federation of this character can 
be organized with a few simple rules 
and no salaried officers. The expenses 
of its management will be trivial and 
can be — for by the Trades- 
Union Congress. 

“Impressed with the necessity of 
such a federation, and the importance 
of an International Trades-Union 
Congress, to perfect the organization, 
we, the undersigned, delegates, in a 
preliminary national convention, as- 
sembled at Terre Haute, Ind., held 
August 2, 1881, do hereby resolve to 
issue the following call: 

“That all international and national 
unions, trade assemblies or councils, 
and local trades or labor unions, are 
hereby invited to send delegates to an 
International Trades-Union Congress, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on Tues, 
day, November 15, 1881. Each local 
union will be entitled to one delegate 
for 100 members or less, and one addi- 
tional delegate for each additional 500 
members or major part thereof; also, 
one delegate for each international or 
national union, and one delegate for 
each trades assembly or council.” 


“J. E. CouGHLin, President, 


National Tanners’ and Cur- 
riers’ Union, 
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E. Powers, General President, 
Lake Seamen’s Union, 
LyMaAN A. BRANT, 
International 
Union, 
P. J. McGuire, 
St. Louis Trades and Labor 
Assembly, 
T. THOMPSON, 
Iron Molders’ Union of Day- 
ton, Ohio, 
Geo. W. OsBoRN, 
Iron Molders’ Union of 
Springfield, Ohio, 
W. C. PoLLNeR, 
Cleveland Trades Assembly, 
SaM L. LEFFINGWELL, 
Indianapolis Trades Assembly, 
J. R. Backus, 
Terre Haute Amalgamated 
Union.” 


Typographical 


This was used as the call for the 
first convention and was sent to all 
branches of organized labor under 
date of September 15, 1881, by Mark 
W. Moore, of the Terre Haute Typo- 
graphical Union, who acted as secre- 
tary of the Terre Haute conference. 
In doing so he called attention to the 
fact that other trades had endorsed 
the call, such as the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, 
International Cigarmakers, National 
Granite Cutters, National Mule Spin- 
ners, International Typographical 
Union, as well as a number of local 
unions. 

The convention met in Turner Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on the date set, No- 
vember 15, 1881. One hundred and 
seven delegates were present from 
national and international unions, 
local unions, and district and local as- 
semblies of the Knights of Labor. 
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The Carpenters were represented 
by delegates from New York City, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny City, Pa., 
and St. Louis, Mo. There and then 
the Federation of the Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada was 
founded. 

The organizing of this new body 
was a sore eye to the Knights of Labor. 
They resented it and afterwards 
openly opposed it. With such opposi- 
tion it can be readily understood that 
it was a difficult matter for the Fede- 
ration to grow and develop or make 
headway. 

Some of the national and interna- 
tional unions, not wishing to incur the 
displeasure of the Knights of Labor, 
kept aloof from it. City central and 
district bodies did likewise, and so for 
the first five years little or no progress 
was made. In the meantime the 
Knights of Labor were on the decline. 

At the sixth annual convention of 
the Federation, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on December 8, 1886, P. J. 
McGuire, of the carpenters, invited 
the official representatives of the na- 
tional and international unions not 
affliated with the Federation to meet 
with the delegates of that convention 
for the purpose of reaching a better 
understanding than heretofore existed, 
and, at the same time, to devise ways 
and means to better organize the 
wage-workers; in fact, he acted as 
chairman of the conference. Objec- 
tions were raised to the name of the 
organization. Practically all present 
wished to retain the word ‘“Federa- 
tion” and eliminate the balance. 

It was finally agreed that the or- 
ganization be known in the future as 
the “American Federation of Labor.” 
This seemed to give satisfaction to all 
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parties concerned and was a happy 
solution of a vexed question. From 
then on it grew and developed until 
we have it as it is today. 

Let it now be distinctly and defi- 
nitely understood that the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Can- 
ada never went out of existence. It 
agreed to a change in name at the 
sixth annual convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1886, but had carried on since 
November 15, 1881. 

The Federation accomplished great 
things in the last fifty years, as the 
records and reports show from year to 
year. These speak for themselves; 
they show that wages have been in- 
creased, working hours reduced, the 
8-hour day established, the Saturday 
half-holiday enforced, the 5-day work- 
week put into operation in many 
places, working agreements have been 
entered into, and general and living 
conditions have been greatly im- 
proved. Legislation has been enacted 
from time to time for the benefit, bet- 
terment and protection of the workers, 
kindred trades have consolidated, or- 
ganizing work has gone steadily on, 
jurisdictional disputes have been ad- 
justed and misunderstandings and dif- 
ferences have been settled. Radicalism 
has been eliminated, leaving a greater, 
a better and a more healthy and stable 
labor movement. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters did 
its share in the good work as the fol- 
lowing statement shows: 


Number of unions in 1881. . 14 
Membership in 1881...... 2,042 
Number of unions in 1931. _—_1,876 
Membership in 1931...... 302,000 


Average wage per day in 1881, $2. 
Work day in 1881, 10 hours. 


Work week in 1881, 6 days—6o 
hours. 
Average wage per day in 1931, $9. 
Work day in 1931, 8 hours. 
Work week in 1931, 5 days—4o 
hours. 
Benefits paid since 1881: 
Death and disability. $13,091,270 


Strike and lockout.. 3,963,918 
CO errr 1,099,890 
0 eee $18,155,078 


The carpenters have their own 
headquarters in Indianapolis. The 
ground, buildings and equipment cost 
$425,000. They also have a home for 
their aged members at Lakeland, Fla. 
The grounds, buildings and equipment 
cost $2,250,000. 

The carpenters at all times took an 
active interest and an active part in 
the work of the Federation. The 
records show that— 

P. J. McGuire proposed Labor Day 
as a national holiday at a meeting of 
the Central Labor Union of New York 
on May 8, 1882. This was approved 
at the 1884 convention of the Federa- 
tion. He drafted the call for the first 
convention. He was elected secretary 
of the Federation in 1886, 1887 and 
1888. He was elected a vice-presi- 
dent in 1889, and served as such for 
eleven years. He was elected a dele- 
gate to the British Trades Union 
Congress in 1895. 

Gabriel Edmonston was elected a 
member of the Legislative Committee 
of the Federation in 1882. He was 
elected secretary of the Federation in 
1884 and served one term. He was 
elected treasurer of the Federation in 
1885, 1886 and 1887. At the 1884 
convention he proposed the establish- 
ment of the 8-hour work-day, and in 
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1890 the Executive Council of the 
American Federation selected the Car- 
penters as the organization best pre- 
pared to put that movement into effect. 

Wm. L. Hutcheson was a member 
of the United States War Labor 
Board in 1917 and 1918. He was 
elected a delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress in 1919, but 
could not attend on account of mat- 
ters of importance in his own organi- 
zation. He was again elected in 1926 
and was the only delegate repre- 
senting the American Federation of 
Labor at that Congress. 

Frank Duffy was the delegate from 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress held in Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, in 1911. He was elected a Vice- 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor in 1913 and has served as 
such for the past eighteen years. He 
was a member of the American Fede- 
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ration of Labor Commission to the 
Peace Conference at Paris in 1919. 

The following carpenters were 
elected delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress and served as such: 
Harry Lloyd in 1898, Sydney J. Kent 
in 1900, Harry Blackmore in 1902, 
Wm. B. Macfarlane in 1911. 

The following carpenters repre- 
sented the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress at conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor: John 
A. Flett in 1904, Tom Moore in 1918, 
Richard Lynch in 1926. 

Tome Moore of the carpenters is 
now President of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress and has been for 
several years. 

The carpenters helped to organize 
the Federation and have stood solidly, 
loyally and faithfully with it for fifty 
years. May we be together in the 
future as in the past to carry on the 
good work. 


SPLENDID DOOM 


Whatever subtle power it is 

That links each stone and tree, 
Its secret correspondences 

Man feels but cannot see. 


Dark hills and streams and waterfalls 
Evoke a presence near— 

A sense as of a voice which calls 
But which he cannot hear. 


He cannot glimpse with his poor power 
The root whence rootlets wind— 
The flower behind the changing flower; 

Till he is worse than blind. 


The secret knotted to each stem 
And feeding every cell— 
The pulsing network tying them 


Is all invisible. 


And so this splendid doom for man 
Remains his destiny: 

His heart must hold more beauty than 
His eyes can ever see! 


Louis GINSBERG. 








THE GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS ASSOCIATION 
—A BRIEF HISTORY 


Harry JENKINS, International Secretary 


LASS, one of the most generally 
useful and necessary of the com- 
modities in daily use, is accepted 

by the average person with little 
thought and no knowledge of its 
origin and production. But should 
all the glass in the world and the for- 
mula for making it be suddenly de- 
stroyed we would 
face a_ serious 
problem. This 
would be true if 
we were all at 
once deprived of 
any of the multi- 
tude of things 
which have come 
to be so necessary 
to our present- 
day life—the 
telephone, auto- 
mobile and so 
forth. To be de- 
prived of glass 
would mean that 
we would have 
neither windows 
in our homes and 
shops, nor lenses 
for our spectacles, telescopes and 
microscopes, nor illuminated signs, 
nor electric lights, nor any of the 
tableware and lovely vases and 
other ornaments we now enjoy. 
Fruits, condiments and vegetables 
would be preserved in tin or other 
metal containers as in the olden days. 

How old is glass? That is beyond 
our knowledge or guess. Evidences 
of its use have been found in the pyra- 
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mids of Egypt, King Tut’s tomb, 
Pompeii and Babylon. Several stories 
are current concerning its origin but 
none are authentic or even plausible. 

The first glass factory in this coun- 
try was built in Jamestown, Virginia, 
in 1608-09. It did not operate very 
long but some of the original founda- 
tion stood until 
about thirty years 
ago. As civiliza- 
tion on the 
American _conti- 
nent spread fac- 
tories were built. 
Some of them 
stood for over a 
century. An ever- 
increasing num- 
ber of uses were 
found for glass, so 
that from the be- 
ginning glass fac- 
tories kept pace 
with the march of 
progress. 

It is a physical 
impossibility to 
trace the history 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion back to its inception because there 
was no written record prior to 1842. 
In that year men employed in the glass 
bottle industry met in convention in 
Philadelphia, adopted a constitution 
and formulated a wage list. Not until 
1847 was the wage scale printed and 
one of the original lists of that year 
hangs in the national office of the 
Association today. 
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Employers did not take kindly to 
the action of their men, to “their 
audacity in meddling with wages and 
working conditions,” which they felt 
it was their right to impose. Those 
pioneers were beset with trouble, due 
to hostility and antagonism of not 
only employers but the public every- 
where. The organization in those 
days was not compact; it was held to- 
gether by the sheer determination of 
its members to secure a higher stand- 
ard of living and freedom from serf- 
like conditions under which they 
toiled, and the innate consciousness 
that only in united effort could they 
hope for a brighter day. 

At that time bottles were made 
chiefly in southern New Jersey and 
New York State and there the first 
meetings were held secretly, because 
if it became known that the men be- 
longed to an organization of their 
craft they would be discharged. 
Their chances of success seemed al- 
most nil and the heartaches and dis- 
couragements they suffered were 
enough to break the spirit of the most 
courageous man. The effect was just 
the opposite—the greater the opposi- 
tion, the more determined they were 
to carry on and strengthen their 
union. 

In 1864 the second convention was 
held in Philadelphia, with many of the 
same delegates present. A new wage 
list was formulated and presented to 
employers who stubbornly refused to 
recognize it and closed their plants in 
an endeavor to crush out this—to 
them—hateful invasion of their 
rights. They did not succeed and at 
that second convention the Druggist- 
ware Glass Blowers League was born. 

About this time the spirit of organ- 
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ization spread into the Middle West, 
centering around Pittsburgh, where 
abundance of fuel offered inducement 
to the building of factories. During 
the 70’s the Druggistware Glass 
Blowers League was divided into two 
separate organizations known as the 
Eastern and Western Divisions. 
Each was governed by its own laws 
but both maintained the same basic 
wage list and were affiliated for the 
general benefit of their members. In- 
ternal troubles developed in the 
Eastern Division and in 1889 the two 
were amalgamated into Local As- 
sembly 143, Knights of Labor. 

In 1891 the organization withdrew 
from the Knights of Labor and main- 
tained headquarters in Massillon, 
Ohio, until 1894, when the national 
office was established in Philadelphia. 
In convention in 1895 the present title 
was adopted and in 1899 the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association became 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Slowly and solidly we grew and ex- 
panded. Little by little employers 
recognized the principles for which 
the organization stood as being 
sound, and saw that the workers, in- 
stead of usurping their “rights” to 
their undoing, were ready at all times 
to help the employers increase their 
business, to cooperate with them in 
every way to their mutual advantage. 
They learned that the employee had 
“rights,” too, chiefly the right to de- 
mand justice and fair dealing and to 
be recognized as a human being and 
not merely a piece of property under 
their absolute control and domina- 
tion. Gradually the word “privilege” 
began to creep into the vocabulary of 
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the public and privilege, it was soon 
understood, was inseparable from 
duty, that on those who enjoyed privi- 
leges were imposed certain duties and 
chief among them was recognition of 
the human element in industry. 

Intensive campaigns of organiza- 
tion were conducted continuously until 
in 1912 there was practically no non- 
unionism in the glass bottle industry 
in the United States and Canada. 
Wages of the bottle blower were com- 
mensurate with the high skill required 
and working conditions were the best. 

The first machine to manufacture 
glass containers appeared in 1898 and 
made fruit jars and other wide-mouth 
ware. It was crude and cumbersome 
but it established the fact that glass 
containers could be made by machin- 
ery. From that time the machine 
came rapidly into the trade and was 
steadily improved. 

Immediately when machines came 
into use, officers of the Association 
took measures to have its members 
employed on them and to maintain 
jurisdiction over them. From the 
hand machine employing two men 
each, it was a short step to the semi- 
automatic employing one man. In 
order to take up some of this slack 
and keep as many men employed as 
possible an agreement was made be- 
tween firms and our Association to 
employ three men to two machines. 
That proved but a temporary pana- 
cea as there rapidly evolved the 
strictly automatic process until today 
there are practically no hand-operated 
machines and but a few hand-blown 
shops. The latter make only high- 
grade perfume and toilet-water bot- 
tles which the machine has not as yet 
been able to make successfully. 





The introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery into the industry dates back 
to 1904. Its installation was gradual 
until 1920 and since that time has been 
very rapid. Mechanics who had 
spent the best years of their lives in 
learning and attaining a very high de- 
gree of skill in the art of glass blow- 
ing were discarded as soon as the 
machine was put in the shop, except 
where a man was needed to tend it. 
The men thus dropped were forced to 
take up other and unfamiliar work 
wherever they could secure it. Great 
mergers were just then beginning to 
be popular in industry which caused 
several plants to be closed down and 
still more men to lose employment. 

As a final blow to employment the 
Eighteenth Amendment was passed, 
and the Volstead Act capped the 
climax. A great number of men had 
been engaged in making beer bottles 
and other liquorware. They were 
eliminated and either became com- 
petitors of their fellow workmen in 
the trade or were forced into other 
lines of work. Our attitude toward 
the manufacture and sale of beer and 
light wine is economic rather than 
moral and we are heartily in favor of 
the work now being done by Labor’s 
Committee for Modification of the 
Volstead Act. 

We have wage agreements with 
employers operating machines. In 
spite of all that we have endured and 
the handicap under which we have 
been and are now working, we have 
unbounded faith in the future of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association. It 
is composed of trusted, tried-and-true 
trade-unionists — men loyal to their 
ideals and with courage to ever carry 
on to their realization. 
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The American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North America 


T IS with considerable difficulty 
that we undertake to present an 
article that will do justice to the 

history of the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union for the reason that 
our mind is burdened with present-day 
problems that have arisen due to 
the unparalleled depression through 
which we are 
passing, and for 
the additional 
reason that the 
records of what 
transpired fifty 
years ago are 
rather inadequate 
to draw upon for 
the necessary 
facts to enable us 
to present a 
proper historical 
review. 

From the mea- 
ger information 
obtainable from 
our records, call- 
ing on our mem- 
ory for incidents 
related in discus- 
s'ons with men who played a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of our organi- 
zation in the days of long ago, as well 
as our own experience makes it pos- 
sible for a compilation of incidents 
that may prove to be of some slight 
interest to those who may take the 
time to read what will be related. 


Efforts of Three Men 


We have records of a union of 
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glass workers established in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, in 1853. Subse- 
quently the scene shifts to a saloon op- 
erated by Michael Keenan on Smith- 
field Street in the city of Pittsburgh. 
There we find that in the year 
1858 Messrs. Daniel McAfee, Joseph 
Roseman and John Steem assembled. 
The result of 
their meeting on 
that memorable 
occasion was the 
drafting of an ob- 
ligation and a con- 
stitution around 
which was built 
what was to be 
known as the 
“Glass Blowers’ 
Benevolent Asso- 
ciation,” which 
was confined to 
the city of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Brooklyn, New 
York, was an- 
other center 
where flint glass 
was produced. 
The men engaged at the trade in that 
vicinity formulated another local or- 
ganization which was instituted about 
the year 1859. This latter organiza- 
tion flourished, and having accumu- 
lated a treasury of approximately 
$15,000, the members determined to 
enter into the manufacture of glass. 
All of their accumulations were lost 
in that undertaking. The last $40 in 
their treasury was donated to the 
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widow of one of the deceased mem- 
bers, thereby indicating the spirit as 
well as the grit of the men of those 
days. As time went on those two or- 
ganizations met with great difficulties 
due to strikes and the failure of their 
manufacturing interest in Brooklyn, 
resulting in both organizations dis- 
banding. 


Chartered by the Courts 


In 1866 we find a record showing 
that “Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
No. 1, of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania,” was chartered by the courts 
of that county. This organization ex- 
isted for three or four years, during 
which time an effort was made to 
form a national organization but it 
failed to materialize, and the local 
organization disbanded. 

Those men were determined. They 
knew not defeat. Their vision and 
their spirit went on and in the early 
70’s other local organizations were 
formed and became affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor. In the Pittsburgh 
district the organized workmen iden- 
tified with the flint glass industry were 
then known as “Assembly No. 281 of 
the Glass Workers of Pittsburgh.” 
About the same time Assembly No. 
320 composed of men making lamp 
chimneys was also formed in Pitts- 
burgh. 

By way of explanation let it be 
known that previous to the invention 
of the electric bulb we used oil lamps. 
On those lamps were glass chimneys 
which had a plain (smooth) top, but 
a person with an ornamental taste 
conceived the idea of placing a bead- 
like effect or crimp on the top of the 
chimney, hence the name “crimp top.” 


The '79 Strike 


Things went rather smoothly until 
1875 when the crimp-top lamp chim- 
ney was introduced in the trade. One 
year later a machine known as the 
“patent crimper’’ came into existence, 
and shortly thereafter an altercation 
arose between the workmen and their 
employers, resulting in serious trouble 
that lasted for a considerable period 
of time and was known as the °79 
strike. 

All these stepping-stones seemed to 
have formed a path that led to the 
creation of a national organization. 
In March, 1878, a call was issued for 
representatives of workmen engaged 
in the flint glass industry to meet in 
Pittsburgh, July 1, 1878, for the pur- 
pose of forming a national union. 
Men came from New York City, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Bellaire and Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and Pittsburgh and other 
vicinities. There were thirty-two men 
in attendance. In harmony with the 
call, the gathering assembled July 1, 
1878. Strange as it may appear, a tie 
vote, 16 to 16, resulted in their en- 
deavor to elect a presiding officer, with 
the final result that both candidates 
withdrew from the contest. This act 
serves to signify the spirit that ac- 
tuated the men of those’ days who 
seemed determined to form an organ- 
ization that would be universal, or a 
national union. The convention lasted 
three days. The first two days were 
devoted to a general discussion. On 
the third day a constitution was 
adopted, obligation written, officers 
elected and the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union of North America 
was launched on its long and noble 
career. 
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What Is Flint Glass? 


The words “flint glass” were de- 
fined by the Hon. Joseph D. Weeks, 
Special Agent of the Department of 
the Interior, who made an exhaustive 
investigation in 1884, when he wrote 
the following definition: 


“‘Flint glass’ is a term that has a 
wide application, and includes table 
and other glassware, both blown and 
pressed; chimneys, and a large class 
of bottles and vials, articles often dif- 
fering widely in chemical composi- 
tion. It includes lime glass or the 
common flint, sometimes also called 
German flint, and, by many American 
manufacturers, crystal glass. It is a 
silicate of lime and soda or potash. 
The celebrated Bohemian glass is a 
lime glass, as is also the gobeleterie 
of the French, which is a silicate of 
lime and soda, potash being used only 
in a better glass.” 


A second general subdivision of 
flint glass is: 


“ ‘Tead glass’: This is a silicate of 
potash and lead which has literally 
the ring of metal, and is distinguished 
from the lime glass by this ring and 
its greater specific gravity. It is also, 
as a rule, more brilliant. This glass 
is the crystal (cristaux) of the French 
and the true flint of the English.” 


More than fifty-three years have 
elapsed. During that period of time 
our organization has had eight presi- 
dents: Robert A. Steem, Steubenville; 
John N. Brannen, Baltimore ; Thomas 
J. Irwin, Martins Ferry; William J. 
Smith, John Kunzler and Charles E. 
Voitle, of Pittsburgh; Thomas W. 
Rowe and William P. Clarke, of To- 
ledo. They have served in the order 


named. Five of the eight are still 
living and continue to manifest inter- 
est in the industry and the union. 

During the first nine years our na- 
tional union was supported by a finan- 
cial system built on the per capita tax 
idea, but in 1888 what is now known 
as the “assessment plan”’ was intro- 
duced and has been continued from 
that day tothis. The assessment rate 
in the beginning was 2 per cent, but 
it was not infrequent that the rate 
reached 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 10 per 
cent, which was paid by our members 
with little complaint. Our per capita 
tax continued on, along with the as- 
sessment, until 1903, at which time it 
was discontinued and the only revenue 
that the national union derives from 
its members is through the assessment 
plan. In the year 1919 the affairs of 
our organization were adjusted finan- 
cially in a way that enabled us to re- 
duce our assessment rate to I per cent, 
where it has remained up to the pres- 
ent moment. 


’ Self-Supporting 


Here it may be related that in the 
fifty-three years of our existence never 
has the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union been required to solicit or 
accept financial assistance from any 
other organization. We have always 
been self-supporting. This is not said 
in the spirit of braggadocio but simply 
to recite an indisputable fact with the 
hope that other organizations may 
take courage and rearrange their plans 
and adjust their affairs so that they 
may design a foundation upon which 
they may erect a self-supporting or- 
ganization. 

Throughout all those years our 
membership seldom exceeded 10,000, 
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while our records reveal that the to- 
tal receipts of the national union have 
amounted to $6,879,311.75. In the 
same space of time we have ex- 
pended for strike and lock-out bene- 
fits $3,634,990.08, indicating that we 
were not only able to finance our or- 
ganization but we are likewise able to 
show where each and every cent of 
expenditure went to. An interesting 
side light is the fact that we have re- 
ceived for interest on our money the 
sum of $398,687.16. 

When the American Federation of 
Labor was borr. the representatives 
of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union were in attendance. In the 
year 1912, during the Rochester, New 
York, Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, it was joyful 
music to my ears to hear the immortal 
Samuel Gompers proclaim that “the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 
was present at the birth of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” This 
statement was uttered as a dramatic 
climax to a brief address setting forth 
to the delegates in attendance at that 
convention the high standing of the 
organization that the writer now has 
the honor of being at the head. 


Some of Our Own Difficulties 


In the early days our institution 
was involved in various conflicts. We 
had our conflicts on the industrial 
field, arising from controversies that 
brought on strikes and lock-outs. In 
addition to this we engaged in some 
notable controversies that found their 
way into the courts. We have been 
accused of violating injunctions, trans- 
gressing the principles upon which the 
Sherman Antitrust Law was erected, 
and in various other ways those who 
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were not in sympathy with the eternal 
principle upon which our organization 
is built endeavored to weaken our 
structure. But in the face of it all we 
have succeeded. But in all of our 
struggles our high standing has never 
been impaired, nor have any convic- 
tions been obtained that brought the 
union into bad repute. 

As we look back over those fifty- 
three years, we are in a quandary as to 
what to select as the outstanding difh- 
culties that threatened our progress. 
We have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of glass from the standpoint 
of the organization going into the 
manufacturing business, this having 
been done to forestall the spread of 
nonunionism in the gas belt of Indiana 
in 1899. This effort was a failure 
insofar as our success as manufac- 
turers was concerned, yet the venture 
served its purpose in assisting in pre- 
venting the spread of nonunionism. 


Cooperative Plants 


We have witnessed so-called coop- 
erative factories spring up in cities 
reaching from Sandwich, Massachu- 
setts, on the east, to Los Angeles, on 
the west, and it is with profound re- 
gret that we now say that few, if any, 
of the cooperative plants have been 
successful or served the purpose in- 
tended. The lack of capital, the in- 
experience of the craftsmen in the 
ways of manufacturing and marketing 
their product and the determination 
of the opposition generally proved too 
much for the workmen engaged in 
such an appealing venture. 

Our organization is somewhat of a 
federation. We have fifteen separate 
and distinct branches in our industry. 
The men in each branch hold mem- 
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bership in and are governed by the 
rules adopted by the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union in convention 
and by the agreements made in joint 
conferences held with the employers. 


Manufacturers Are Organized 


Here it may be related that the 
employers are organized just the same 
as the workers, and the secretary of 
the employers organization is Mr. 
John Kunzler, who was one-time sec- 
retary and later president of our 
organization. His assistant is Mr. 
Charles E. Voitle, who was one-time 
vice-president and later president of 
our organization. Our relations with 
the employers during the past twenty- 
five years have been exceedingly pleas- 
ant, and much of the credit may be 
given to the gentlemen whose names 
I have taken the liberty of using. 
Their practical experience and their 
knowledge has been a wonderful asset 
in avoiding controversies on numer- 
ous occasions. 

Perhaps no organization in exist- 
ence has been confronted with more 
modern methods of production and 
humanlike inventions than ours. The 
Owens bottle machine, the Westlake 
bulb machine, the Kadow tube ma- 
chine, the Hartford machine, and 
many others that may be enumerated 
have supplanted the skilled glass 
worker and this to a degree that 
makes it difficult for us to find em- 
ployment for our members. 


The Star Island Agreement 


In 1903 we held our joint confer- 
ence with the employers on a small 
island in Lake St. Clair. This island 
is known as Star Island. While in 
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that conference we made an agree- 
ment that has meant much to our in- 
dustry. The agreement derives its 
name from the island and reads: 


“Tn case of a disagreement in any 
factory in this Association, it shall, 
if possible, be settled in the factory 
in which it occurs. In case of a fail- 
ure to agree the matter shall be re- 
ferred to the Manufacturers’ and 
Workers’ Committee for settlement. 
Pending the discussion and decision of 
such difference there shall be no lock- 
out, strike or cessation of work by 
either employer or employed, and the 
decision of said Manufacturers’ and 
Workers’ Committee shall be final and 
binding upon the Manufacturers’ 
Association and the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union and the mem- 
bers thereof. The American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union agree to assist 
the manufacturers in procuring work- 
men to fill the place of any employee 
who violates or refuses to abide by 
this rule.” 


This rule saved many a plant being 
closed on the impulse of the moment. 
It has held both employers and work- 
ers in check during excited moments. 
We would not part with it. 


Officers 


We have four national officers, 
they being president, vice-president 
secretary and assistant secretary. 
Then we have three organizers. 
These seven men devote all their time 
to the affairs of the union. While 
they do not work at their trade at the 
present time, still they are all skilled 
workmen. 

Then we have an executive board 
of fifty-eight members. Those men 
are employed at their trade. They 
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constitute our executive board and 
wage scale committee, aided by the 
national officials. Each department 
selects its own board members by a 
referendum vote of the men working 
in the different departments. 

Our headquarters are located in 
Toledo. From 1878 to 1903 our 
ofice was in Pittsburgh, and since 
then in Toledo. 

We pay $11 per week for strike 
benefits and we pay $300 on the death 
of a member in good standing. 

The American Flint, an outstand- 
ing trade-union journal, is published 
by our organization. Our assistant 
secretary is its editor. 


We Can Not Do Justice 


These hurriedly collected thoughts 
fail to do justice to the history of 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union of North America and to the 
men who laid the foundation upon 
which our structure has been erected. 
They were vigorous men with pro- 
found visions. The difficulties under 
which they labored are hard to under- 
stand by the men of this generation. 
For example, they were not privi- 
leged to announce that a meeting 
would be held at a certain time and 
place without jeopardizing their op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood. They 
were required to resort to a code and 
upon the sidewalks of the cities in 
which they resided they sent their rep- 
resentatives with a piece of chalk dur- 
ing the early hours of the morning 
and they would, in code fashion, write 
on the flagstones when and where a 
meeting was scheduled to be held. It 
was not infrequent that those men 
were required to crawl into cellars 
through a coal hole in order to meet 


with their fellow workmen to lay 
plans and formulate an organization 
for self-protection. 

Many of the pioneers engaged in 
the flint glass industry were known to 
the writer. The sacrifices they made 
to build this organization, their strug- 
gles and their accomplishments have 
been a lasting inspiration tome. We 
only wish that there were some way 
in which we could recognize, appre- 
ciate and reward those few who re- 
main for the valiant services they ren- 
dered to posterity. They gave to us 
a foundation upon which an organiza- 
tion has been erected that has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for more than 
fifty-three years, and present indica- 
tions are that our organization, like 
the general trade movement, will con- 
tinue on its mission of helpfulness to 
oppressed men and women in these 
United States. As we survey the pres- 
ent and endeavor to gaze into the fu- 
ture we have no reluctance in pro- 
claiming that the need for strong 
and progressive labor organizations is 
more necessary now than at any pe- 
riod in the history of our government. 


Unity of Action Necessary 


The tremendous changes that are 
taking place in the way of eliminating 
workmen from positions they have oc- 
cupied for centuries by the use of ma- 
chinery that produces but does not 
consume; the injustices that have been 
heaped upon the common people by 
the courts in certain localities; the 
slavelike conditions under which hu- 
man beings are required to labor in 
order to obtain sufficient to keep body 
and soul together—all demonstrate 
the absolute necessity of unity of ac- 
tion, and if there is one suggestion 
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that the writer may offer over and 
above another it is that the workers 
everywhere gird themselves for the 
difficulties that are ahead of them. 
In no other way can the craftsman ex- 
pect to have his interest safeguarded. 

The trade-union movement in these 
United States has had a long and hon- 
orable career. It has been attacked 
from within as well as from. without. 
Every attack that was unjustifiable has 
served to develop men equal to the 
occasion, and it is my, firm conviction 
that there is no labor movement the 
world over that occupies as prominent 
a position and attains as much for 
men and women identified with simi- 
lar movements than the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We rejoice over the achievements 
of the past fifty years. We are con- 


scious of our present difficulties and 
convinced that by a united and de- 


termined effort the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall grow and prosper 
in the years that are to come in a way 
that will command the spirit and re- 
spect of all men and women who ap- 
preciate what it stands for and are 
willing to contribute their effort and 
their intelligence in a way that will 
prove beneficial to all who are re- 
quired to earn their bread in the sweat 
of their brow. 


Labor’s Accomplishments 


When we look over the history of 
human accomplishments we find in the 
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labor movement many problems which 
have taxed the energy and ability of 
those responsible for its progress. 
But they have been met, and the labor 
movement goes on with undaunted 
courage, carrying its message and its 
influence into the most remote corners 
of the universe. 

To its credit can be attributed the 
shorter workday, higher wages, bet- 
ter sanitary conditions, purer food, 
happier homes, greater safety, work- 
men’s compensation, mothers’ pen- 
sions, more wholesome and sanitary 
conditions for the female worker, the 
regulation to a degree of the child 
labor problem, greater education and 
more enlightened citizenship. These 
are just a few of the accomplishments 
that have been secured by the efforts 
of labor and which go toward the up- 
lifting of humanity in general. 

Many a life has been unselfishly 
sacrificed that the present stage of de- 
velopment might be reached. While 
labor has accomplished much in the 
way of aiding the men and women 
who are compelled to toil, that much 
remains to be done, however, goes 
without saying. 

The efforts of other organizations, 
which have aimed to aid the workers 
of America, are well known to and 
appreciated by me, but after deep 
study and careful consideration, I 
have no hesitancy in declaring that 
there is no substitute that will serve 
the toilers like the bona fide trade- 
union movement. 


“The organization of capital into corporations with the 
position of advantage which this gives it in a dispute with 
single laborers over wages, makes it absolutely necessary for 
labor to unite to defend itself.’—WiLL1amM Howarp Tart. 
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find records giving a connected 

account of organization among 
granite cutters in this country prior to 
the formation of the National Union 
of Granite Cutters in March, 1877. 
There were, however, many local 
unions spread along the Atlantic 
coast, as is proven by copies of con- 
stitutions and by-laws, and these lo- 
cals had a system of exchanging cards. 
Organized granite cutters in Wash- 
ington petitioned President Jackson 
to support a plan to build a granite 
bridge over the Potomac River at 
Washington, a plan that was adopted 
one hundred years later and is now 
nearing completion in the magnificent 
Arlington Bridge. At about the same 
time organized granite cutters were 
making vigorous protest in New York 
City against the use of convict labor 
in the cutting of granite for municipal 
purposes. Brief mention here and 
there in documents shows that locals 
in different parts of the country were 
active from 1820 to 1877. 

In 1877 a small number of granite 
cutters met in Rockland, Maine, and 
formed the National Union of Gran- 
ite Cutters, which changed its name 
to the Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America in 1905. 
Thompson B. Murch was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, which was the title 
given to the chief executive. The 
newly formed organization was faced 
by conditions that required ability, 
energy, perseverance and fortitude of 
the highest order in those who had 
determined there must be a change. 


Ss FAR no one has been able to 


There were 10 and 12-hour work days, 
10 hours in winter, 12 hours in sum- 
mer, piece work was the rule and 
earnings were very small. Company 
stores and company boarding houses 
made heavy inroads on the small 
earnings, and it was not unusual for 
the granite cutter with a family to be 
told on the monthly pay day that no 
money was due him, and worse, that 
he owed money to the company store. 

Labor unions were regarded as a 
menace to employers and to society. 
This feeling was especially strong in 
the villages and small towns where 
many granite-cutting plants were lo- 
cated. Because of opposing prejudice 
and hostility, granite cutters had to 
organize secretly at first, and this was 
very difficult in the small communities 
where everybody knew everybody’s 
business. Unconquerable and un- 
swerving resolution joined with the 
eagerness to bring about organiza- 
tion overcame all resistance, and soon 
after the initial action in Rockland the 
national union had chartered branches 
all over the country. This was not 
brought about by paid organizers. 
There was no such office or officer in 
the union. Every man carrying a card 
was an organizer. Always noted as 
men with restless feet, the wandering 
granite cutters carried the gospel of 
economic and social betterment into 
every hamlet and town where granite 
was cut, and let it be said, too, wher- 
ever these union missionaries found 
groups of granite cutters they found 
men willing and more than willing, 
eager to be organized. 
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Thompson B. Murch continued in 
the office of secretary-treasurer for 
two years and then resigned because 
of being elected as a member of Con- 
gress from Maine. Most of his con- 
temporaries have passed on and there 
is little documentary evidence to give 
a definite impression of his personal- 
ity. It is evident, however, that he 
must have been a remarkable man to 
win an election to Congress in those 
years when affiliation with organized 
labor was regarded as a stigma. 

Josiah B. Dyer succeeded him in 
the office of secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Gompers, in his “Autobiography,” 
describes Mr. Dyer as a “genius who 
performed official duties during the 
day and wrote poetry at night.” Mr. 
Dyer wielded a powerful pen, was an 
accomplished strategist, but like many 
other extraordinary men he did not 
excel as a speaker. During his first 


fourteen years of tenure of office the 
organization forged steadily ahead in 


improving working conditions. The 
hours of the working day were 
shortened, wages were increased, the 
monthly pay days were cut down to 
pay days every two weeks, and the 
company-store evil was curbed. Ad- 
justment committees were formed and 
recognized, thus providing a way for 
the amicable. adjustment of all griev- 
ances. In 1881 the national union ap- 
plied for a charter from the Trades 
and Labor Assembly, as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was then 
called. The charter was issued and 
from then on the organized granite 
cutters have been affliated with the 
national trade union movement. 

It can be understood that better- 
ment in working conditions was not 
brought about without struggle and 
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sacrifice. The black list and the 
courts were weapons freely used by 
employers, but the indomitable spirit 
of union granite cutters regarded the 
use of these weapons as indications of 
the need for stronger and better or- 
ganized effort. Repression and in- 
justice acted as stimulants to the de- 
termination to maintain and perfect 
organization, no matter how great 
the sacrifice. 

Finally in 1892 the employers 
massed all their forces and resources 
in a supreme effort to destroy the na- 
tional union. The question raised by 
the employers to provoke the conflict 
would seem to those not understand- 
ing the situation as being an insufh- 
cient cause for a quarrel. They de- 
manded that all agreements expire on 
the last day of December instead of 
on the last day of April, as was the 
custom. At that time granite-cutting 
operations were almost at a stand- 
still in winter. Although there was 
no good reason why it should have 
been so; employers generally shut 
down in the winter, making granite 
cutting a summer trade. Under these 
conditions the employers were in a 
position to dictate terms of new agree- 
ments to be put into effect on January 
1, while the employees were in an ad- 
vantageous position to insist on equi- 
table terms for a new agreement 
when the new agreements went into 
effect on May 1. As the union could 
not agree to the change in the date 
demanded by the employers for mak- 
ing new agreements, the employers 
locked out their employees in a lock- 
out affecting pretty nearly the entire 
industry. There were a few scattered 
employers who refused to carry out 
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the lockout mandate, but they were 
isolated instances. 

The struggle that followed the 
lockout is epochal. Journeymen went 
into business as employers and were 
soon giving employment to their 
locked-out brothers, who assessed 
themselves liberally to support the less 
fortunate, unable to find employment. 
Months passed with the fight growing 
in intensity and bitterness. One not- 
able fact is worthy of mention here. 
Neither in the 1892 lockout, nor in 
any strike or lockout in the history of 
organized granite cutters in this coun- 
try, has a union granite cutter ever 
been guilty of assault or of destruc- 
tion of property. The feeling created 
by strikes and lockouts has been deep 
rather than high, and although some 
of these struggles have lasted for 
years the disciplined union granite 
cutter has never resorted to violence. 
Months lengthened into years before 
the 1892 lockout ended, but when it 
did end the employers’ organization 
was dead and the union was alive, in- 
spired with the determination to re- 
pair damage done during the years 
of strife. 

In 1895 James Duncan was elected 
secretary-treasurer and continued in 
that office until 1912 when the title of 
the office was changed to interna- 
tional president. He served as inter- 
national president until 1923 when he 
resigned, after having held the office 
of chief executive for nearly twenty- 
nine years. Able executive, remark- 
ably gifted as a writer and orator, his 
influence was a powerful factor in 
shaping the policy of the whole Amer- 
ican labor movement. His associa- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor began soon after its forma- 


tion and lasted until his death on 
September 14, 1928. His memory 
will be revered while trade-unionism 
endures. 

During his twenty-nine years as 
head of the Granite Cutters’ Interna- 
tional Association of America union 
granite cutters were constantly forg- 
ing ahead in improving working con- 
ditions. The 8-hour day was won, 
then the Saturday half-holiday, 
weekly pay days were established, and 
the company store passed off the scene 
completely. Piece work was elimi- 
nated and wages were increased from 
$2.50 per day to an $8 minimum. As 
the years rolled on, however, chang- 
ing conditions brought new and ex- 
ceedingly serious problems. The in- 
troduction of the pneumatic tool in 
the early part of the 20th century 
brought a health hazard into the in- 
dustry that was unknown up to that 
time. Granite cutters immediately di- 
rected attention to the dust made by 
pneumatic tools and pointed out that 
this increase in the amount of dust 
would be injurious to health. These 
statements in reference to the effect 
of the pneumatic tools on health were 
not believed by the employers, who 
declared that the new tools were 
great aids to production and that ob- 
jections to their use were mere ex- 
pressions of prejudice against new 
and improved methods of production. 
As the traditional policy of the Gran- 
ite Cutters’ Association has been to 
accept new tools and new machines as 
inevitable developments in the indus- 
try, the question of dust was dropped 
temporarily. Only a few years’ expe- 
rience were required to prove that the 
misgivings in reference to the effect 
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of the pneumatic tools on health were 
well founded. 

In 1909 the Northfield, Vermont, 
branch objected to the use of a tool 
that had been proven to be espe- 
cially injurious. This tool, called “the 
bumper,” was a heavy pneumatic 
hammer driving a four-pointed tool 
that raised clouds of dust. It was 
held in the hands of the operator who 
was forced to stoop closely over it 
and inhale large quantities of dust. 
In addition to the dust injury, the ex- 
cessive vibrations of the tool perma- 
nently numbed the hands and arms of 
the operator. The objection to the 
use of this tool was met by a lockout 
that lasted for months, and included 
all the branches in the Barre, Ver- 
mont, belt, the largest granite-cutting 
district in the world. When the lock- 
out ended use of the “bumper” was 
ended in that district and pretty soon 


its use was a thing of the past wher- 
ever union granite cutters were em- 
ployed. 

Although the complaint against un- 
checked dust persisted, little was done 
about it for years after the Vermont 


lockout. In 1919, Dr. D. C. Jarvis, 
of Barre, on his own initiative and 
prompted solely by a desire to help his 
fellow men, made an investigation of 
health conditions in the industry. His 
investigation proved conclusively that 
dusty granite sheds are a menace to 
health. An investigation conducted 
by the United States Public Health 
Service fully confirmed the conclusion 
reached by Dr. Jarvis. The Public 
Health Service investigation began in 
1923 and continued for over two 
years. From the time Dr. Jarvis 
made known the results of his investi- 
gation union granite cutters steadily 
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urged the installation of devices to 
remove dust, and undoubtedly the 
dust hazard will be overcome in the 
near future. Progress toward that 
end has been slow because of the dif- 
ficulty in designing a satisfactory de- 
vice. At the request of President 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1928 the Harvard School of 
Public Health undertook the task of 
devising practical dust suctions for 
use in granite sheds. This work was 
under the direction of Professor 
Philip Drinker and Mr. Theodore 
Hatch. These two gentlemen have 
succeeded in developing practical and 
effective dust suctions. 

An attempt to put a $3 per day 
minimum into effect in 1900 was not 
wholly successful, but it did come 
about a few years later. A conven- 
tion held in 1912 decided that a $4 
per day minimum would be estab- 
lished on or before May 1, 1916. 
The date for the increased minimum 
to go into effect was set far ahead in 
order not to interfere with existing 
agreements, as most agreements ne- 
gotiated from 1900 up to 1919 ran 
for 4 and 5s-year periods. The re- 
quest for the $4 per day minimum met 
with opposition but it went into ef- 
fect at the appointed time. 

The entry of the United States into 
the World War found nearly all 
branches of the Association bound by 
long-term agreements at the $4 per 
day minimum rate. Living costs 
soared, wages in all other lines rose, 
and finally representatives of the em- 
ployers and of the Association met in 
the early part of 1919 and agreed to 
an upward revision of wage rates to 
apply all over the country. This pro- 
vided for a progressive rise in wages 
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and further provided in case living 
costs increased or business became 
unusually flourishing there would be 
an increase in wages greater than the 
amounts stipulated in the agreement. 
Business did flourish beyond expecta- 
tions, and in 1920 wages were in- 
creased to $8 per day minimum. 

In the latter part of 1920 and last- 
ing through 1921 there was a slacken- 
ing of business and employers de- 
manded in 1921 that wages be re- 
duced to $6.40 per day minimum. Be- 
cause of the similarity in some re- 
spects between the general business 
situation in 1921 and at present, the 
reasons back of the demand for a 
wage reduction in 1921 deserve atten- 
tion. Europe was in the depths of the 
reaction following the World War, 
European industry was crippled, Eu- 
ropean wages were low and a school of 
economists was shouting that wages 
would have to be further reduced 
before industry could resume its func- 
tions. Wage cuts applying to in- 
dustry generally were put into ef- 
fect in England, and let it be noted 
England has been floundering in a 
morass ever since. Influenced by the 
European situation, supported by the 
malign effect of President Harding’s 
slogan “Back to Normalcy,” advice 
of economists and pressure applied by 
bankers, American employers hon- 
estly believed that wage reductions 
were necessary to bring about a re- 
turn of business activity. American 
labor maintained the position it now 
maintains and has always maintained 
that wage reductions would increase 
the depression. The resistance of 
American labor to the program 
started in 1921 prevented the pro- 


gram from being put into effect, with 
the result that in a short period busi- 
ness was launched on the most pros- 
perous era the United States has ever 
known. At the present time the 
President of the United States urges 
the maintenance of existing wage 
scales, the economists who advocate 
the destructive theory that a nation 
can only be prosperous through im- 
poverishing its working people are no 
longer believed and many employers 
realize the necessity of paying more 
than mere living wages, but the 
wonder is that after the experience of 
1921-1922 and the years following 
that anyone, no matter how be- 
nighted, should suggest wage cutting 
as a cure for depression. 

Deeply imbued with the philosophy 
of the labor movement and feeling 
that they had never been properly 
remunerated for their skill and the 
hazards of their trade, granite cutters 
refused to accept a wage reduction 
in 1921. The refusal was followed 
by a lockout in the early part of 1922 
involving at least three-fourths of 
the union granite cutters in North 
America and exactly thirty years after 
the historic lockout in 1892 the Asso- 
ciation was confronted with a situa- 
tion even more serious than the earlier 
one. The comparatively few mem- 
bers that were working assessed them- 
selves heavily to help support those 
locked out. With the exception 
of signing an agreement with a new 
firm in July there was not a break 
in the situation until the latter part 
of 1922 and the beginning of 1923. 
A few firms signed agreements then 
at the $8 minimum rate and from that 
time on they were joined by others at 
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irregular intervals. It was finally and 
freely admitted by employers that it 
had been a mistake on their part to 
demand a wage reduction. They had 
been misled by the propaganda put 
out by labor-hating reactionaries, and 
the result was injury to all connected 
with the industry. This struggle 
strained the resources of the union to 
the utmost, but the calm, unflinching 
courage and sacrifice of its members 
brought it safely through the long pe- 
riod of stress. 
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The introduction of machinery on 
a large scale since then has brought 
about revolutionary changes in the 
industry and along with these changes 
have come more problems. The wis- 
dom, moderation and fortitude that 
has characterized the policies and ac- 
tion of union granite cutters for more 
than half a century will solve these 
problems in a way that will “elevate 
the moral, intellectual, and social con- 
dition” of all connected with the 
industry. 


NOTRE DAME DES CHAMPS 


Our Lady Mary looks upon 


The street of Notre Dame des Champs. 
Among the chimney-pots she stands 

With cloud-crowned head and outstretched hands, 
While pigeons daily growing bolder 

Find a refuge on her shoulder. 


Where once she looked upon the fields 
Another harvest Paris yields. 

Among the roofs the artists paint 
Paysage and head of saint: 

Up there the sky is very blue 
And dreams are things that must come true. 


And in the winding street below 

The people of the Quarter go; 
Sometimes a blind musician plays 

And gypsies beg on holidays; 
A white-winged sister hurries by, 

The goatherd pipes and hawkers cry. 


At night among the stars she stands, 
We rest beneath her holy hands; 
Her gaze is bent maternally, 
Who is of earth most heavenly, 
Our Lady who looks down upon 
The street of Notre Dame des Champs. 


Aice McLarney. 





THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Joun L. Lewis, President 


LMOST as fundamental and 
AN important to the coal miner 
as the Federal Government 
itself, and much similar in pattern 
and design, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America was born of economic 
necessity. The pioneers who organ- 
ized the union at Columbus, Ohio, 
January 25,1890, 
were men with 
ideals, possessed 
of courage and 
determination. 
These pioneers 
hailed from every 
important coal 
producing region 
north of the Ohio 
and east of the 
Mississippi 
rivers. 

In many cases 
the delegates had 
from time to time 
participated in 
prior organiza- 
tion movements, 
and some were 
prominent in the 
first effort to or- 
ganize a nation- 
wide miners’ union which was pro- 
moted under the name of the Ameri- 
can Miners’ Association in 1861. 
Various other organizations fol- 
lowed, such as the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association, state unions, 
local unions and the Knights of Labor. 
All had prospered more or less for a 
time, but in every instance these or- 
ganization efforts failed to attain the 


Joun L. Lewis 


degree of success the miners deemed 
essential to their economic security. 

In truth the United Mine Workers 
was in all aspects an amalgamation, 
on a national basis, of the remnants 
of all the national unions, local unions 
and state unions, which had been pre- 
viously organized and those that were 
at that time still 
attempting to 
function, 

In its plan of 
organization, in 
jurisdiction and 
in personnel of 
leadership, it con- 
stituted the most 
complete forward 
step for national 
organization and 
for the protection 
and advancement 
of miners em- 
ployed in the coal 
fieldsofthe 
American con- 
tinent that had 
ever been under- 
taken. 

From the very 
start it had the 


sincere backing of many far-visioned 
operators who through the long weary 
years of over-production, cutthroat 


competition, bankruptcies and all 
other attendant uneconomic evils, 
which go hand in hand with disorgan- 
ization and mismanagement, had 
hoped against hope that some form 
of collective stabilization of the in- 
dustry could be found. 
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A goodly representation of en- 
lightened and progressive operators, 
who sought to save themselves from 
themselves, met with leaders of the 
various miners’ organizations, in 
1885, for the purpose of jointly pro- 
moting a plan to end ruthless, competi- 
tive price cutting through the medium 
of stabilizing wage rates. The whole 
scheme evolved upon the sound pre- 
mise of negotiating a joint wage 
agreement between operators of the 
various coal fields embracing the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field, with the 
miners’ unions, and thereby establish- 
ing a_ cost-producing relationship 
within fields and as between fields 
such as would insure stabilized pro- 
duction costs as near as the variable 
conditions of the coal seams would 
permit. The goal was a fair wage to 
the miners and a profitable sales price 
for the operator. 

The deplorable uneconomic situa- 
tion that existed in coal in 1885 and 
on down to the formation of the min- 
ers’ union was in all principal aspects 
identical with sins of disorganization 
and mismanagement which plague 
the industry today. 

The joint circular drafted and sent 
out by the operators’ and miners’ 
Joint Conference of 1885, illustrates 
the likeness. of the times. The mes- 
sage pointed out in part: 


“The history and experience of the 
past make it apparent to every intelli- 
gent and thoughtful mind that strikes 
and lockouts are false agencies and 
brutal resorts for the adjustment of 
the disputes and controversies arising 
between the employing capital and 
employed labor. They have become 
evils of the greatest magnitude, not 
only to those immediately concerned 
in them but also to general society, 
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being fruitful sources of public dis- 
turbance, riot and bloodshed. Sad 
illustrations of this truth are now 
being witnessed in certain of our large 
cities, and in several of the mining 
and manufacturing centers of the 
country. These industrial conflicts 
generally involve waste of capital on 
the one hand and the impoverishment 
of labor onthe other. They engender 
bitter feelings of prejudice and en- 
mity, and enkindle the destructive 
passions of hate and revenge, bearing 
in their train the curses of widespread 
misery and wretchedness. They are 
contrary to the true spirit of American 
institutions, and violate every prin- 
ciple of human justice and of Chris- 
tian charity. 

“Apart and in conflict capital and 
labor become agents of evil, while 
united they create blessings of plenty 
and prosperity, and enable man to 
utilize and enjoy the bounteous re- 
sources intended for his use and hap- 
piness by the Almighty. 

“Capital represents the accumula- 
tion, or savings, of past labor, while 
labor is the most sacred part of the 
capital. - Each has its respective duties 
and obligations toward the other. 
Capital is entitled to fair and just re- 
muneration for its risks and its use, 
and must have security and protection, 
while labor, on the other hand, is as 
fully and justly entitled to reward for 
its toil and its sacrifies. Each is entitled 
to its equitable share, and there is no 
law, either human or divine, to justify 
the one impoverishing and crushing 
the other. God tells us, ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ and threatens 
the vengeance of Heaven upon the 
oppressors of the poor. 

“The question of what one should 
pay and the other receive in compensa- 
tion can best be determined by 
friendly conferences, where intelli- 
gence and arbitration will take the 
place of the usual irrational and cruel 

















methods of the past. It is evident 
that the general standard of reward 
for labor has sunk too low, by reason 
of reductions that have taken place 
during the past few years, and that 
miners generally are receiving inade- 
quate compensation in an employment 
full of toil and danger. 

“Tt is equally true that the wide- 
spread depression of business, the 
overproduction of coal, and the con- 
sequent severe competition have 
caused the capital invested in mines to 
yield little or no profitable returns. 
The constant reductions of wages that 
have lately taken place have afforded 
no relief to capital, and indeed have 
but tended to increase its embarrass- 
ments. Any reduction in labor in any 
coal field usually necessitates and gen- 
erates a corresponding reduction in 
every other competitive coal field. If 
the price of labor in the United States 
was uniformly raised to the standard 
of three years ago and the employers 
of labor would occupy toward each 
other the same relative position in 
point of competition as at present, 
such an advance would prove benefi- 
cial to their interests, as it would 
materially help to remove the present 
general discontent of the miners in 
their employment. However, such a 
general advance can not be made at 
the present time from the fact that 
already contracts in many districts 
have been made between the coal op- 
erators and their miners which will 
last until next spring; also that con- 
tracts have been entered into with 
manufacturers and large consumers of 
coal which will continue in force up 
to the same time.” : 


The sad plight of coal in 1885 is the 
true picture of coal today. 

The organization of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in 1890, 
paved the way for the establishment 
of joint relationships on a wide scale. 


THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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The growth of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the value of 
the joint agreement had so demon- 
strated its value as a fundamental 
factor essential to stabilizing the in- 
dustry that in 1898 the miners and 
operators in joint conference nego- 
tiated an eight-hour-day agreement. 
The growth of the United States 
and its rapid transformation from an 
agricultural to a manufacturing nation 
resulted in a steady increase in coal 
consumption equal to five to ten per 
cent annual gains. Coal consequently 
grew in importance in freight revenue 
to railroads constituting, by 1915, 
thirty-three per cent of all railroad 
freight tonnage. Coal railroads be- 
came the favorites for investors. 
Although the industry during all 
this period was at all times capable of 
supplying from thirty to fifty per cent 
more coal than the nation’s require- 
ments, eastern capital began the ex- 
ploitation of the virgin coal fields of 
West Virginia and Kentucky on a big 
scale. Eastern railroads bought con- 
trol of southern coal roads, estab- 
lished interlocking banking and op- 
erating relationships. Joint freight 
rates were established into northern 
territories where only lake rates and 
through rates to big consuming .cen- 
ters had existed before. Higher 
quality virgin coals met favor in the 
new markets, while the railroads in- 
creased earnings from longer hauls. 
In order to market these coals the 
miners’ wages in southern fields were 
held down to levels that would absorb 
freight rate differentials. The old 
central competitive field, comprising 
the states of Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, were thus 
forced into price cutting and smaller 
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profit margins to meet this new com- 
petition. 

Thus the uneconomic struggle for 
coal markets between northern and 
southern coal fields, which has at- 
tracted such nation-wide attention 
since the termination of the war, was 
merely stayed temporarily by the 
war-time fuel administration, which 
artificially zoned coal shipments to 
arbitrary consuming centers geo- 
graphically nearest the producing 
regions. 

Just as the Civil War had helped 
the American Miners’ Association to 
expand in membership and gain in 
wage betterments, the demand for 
coal as a result of the World War, 
together with the functioning of the 
United States Fuel Administration, 
coupled with the aggressiveness of the 
miners’ union, which found entry to 
heretofore impregnable non-union 
areas, produced a great growth in 


membership for the United Mine 


Workers of America. In 1919, the 
paid-up union membership, bitumi- 
nous and anthracite, was around 
500,000 members, the largest enroll- 
ment ever reached by a trade union. 
Coal companies as a result of gov- 
ernment fixed prices earned tremen- 
dous profits during the war. On the 
other hand, the mine workers were 
_held down to a minimum wage scale 
of $5 per day. Other tradesmen re- 
ceived increases from one hundred to 
two hundred per cent, but the miners 
received and bore the brunt of an 
economic patriotism, such as befell 
the lot of no other class of American 
workers. 
Had an equitable division of prof- 
its from coal been maintained from 
the fixed prices on coal as between 
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operating companies and labor, the 
coal industry would have probably 
been spared much of the war-time 
and after-war period pitfalls of in- 
creased overdevelopment. Manage- 
ment, however, pursuing a blind 
course, returned the profits of the in- 
dustry in the purchase of additional 
coal lands and the opening of new 
mines. Tax evasion on excess profits 
played a big part in the unwarranted 
expansion. 

The war over, pre-war overproduc- 
tion, surplus man power and intense 
competition brought to the leadership 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America an early realization that 
drastic steps would have to be taken 
if a return to unhealthy competition 
was to be averted. Within a few 
months after the Armistice was signed 
a new organization known as the 
America Plan Association popped up, 
with the avowed purpose of deflating 
wages and deunionizing plants organ- 
ized during the war, as well as 
liquidating the union in old established 
areas. 

The Policy Committee of the In- 
ternational Union met in Indianapolis 
in April, 1919, and declared the 
wages of the miners were inadequate. 
As a means of providing employment 
for the thousands who would be 
thrown out of work on the basis of 
normal coal consumption, as well as 
taking care of the returning soldier 
miners, the committee adopted a 
sound economic program which pro- 


vided: 


1. An increase in wages. 

2. Six-hour day, five-day week. 

3. For Government regulation of 
the bituminous coal industry, with the 
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guarantee that the miners should have 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively with the Government agen- 
cies. 

The Government turned a deaf ear 
to the proposals, notwithstanding the 
United States Fuel Administration 
was still legally functioning. Even a 
respectful discussion of a wage in- 
crease was flatly refused by Harry 
Garfield, Fuel Administrator. 

The International Convention of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, meeting in Cleveland in Septem- 
ber, 1919, reafirmed and strength- 
ened the demands formulated by the 
Policy Committee. The Wage Scale 
Committee failed in negotiations with 
the operators, who thought that Gov- 
ernment forces would rescue them 
from being forced to meet wage in- 
creases. A strike ensued which lasted 
six weeks, terminating in December. 
The Federal Government obtained an 
injunction which commanded the min- 
ers to return to work. The men, 
however, remained out. The Gov- 
ernment then negotiated with Inter- 
national Union officials for the ap- 
pointment of a United States coal 
commission to consider the union de- 
mands and hand down an award. 
Under these guarantees the miners re- 
turned to work. This award gave the 
miners increases ranging from twenty- 
seven to thirty-one per cent. 

In 1922 the union was forced to 
fight to maintain the wage award of 
the United States Bituminous Coal 
Commission. Coal operators practi- 
cally locked the miners out, refusing 
to meet in joint conference to even 
discuss a new wage agreement. The 
gallant five and one-half months’ 
fight, during which all anthracite and 
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all union bituminous coal mines were 
closed down, will go down in trade 
union history as the greatest single 
victory ever won by a union engaged 
in strike or lockout, up to that period. 
The mines reopened with wages and 
working conditions intact. 

Beginning in 1920, the anti-union 
organizations of the country, which 
must always include the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, have consist- 
ently conducted a cleverly designed 
campaign to deflate wages. That they 
have succeeded there can be no ques- 
tion, for the manufacturing census of 
the country, and other industrial rec- 
ords reveal that there has been a 
steady whittling of wage rates in both 
organized and unorganized wages. 
These forces were at work when the 
mine lockout took place in 1922. 

Following the mine workers’ suc- 
cess, wage cutting became less and 
less in evidence in industry as a whole. 
The victory did much to stimulate 
trade-union courage and at-the same 
time serve as a warning to employers 
that trade-unionists would not yield 
their sound economic gains without 
fighting such unwarranted demands 
with all their forces. 

As regards coal, the strikes of 
1919 and 1922 had the effect of tem- 
porarily alleviating the full effects of 
the huge overdevelopment of coal- 
producing facilities, as well as the de- 
creased demand existing as a result of 
wholesale installations of improved 
combustion devices which had greatly 
reduced consumer consumption of 
coal for the generation of the same 
given horsepower. 

In 1924 President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, joined with 
far-visioned operators and represen- 
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tatives of the United Mine Workers 
of America in persuading obstinate 
coal operators, particularly the group 
dominated by Andrew Mellon, to sign 
a three-year wage agreement. This 
contract, known as the Jacksonville 
Wage Agreement, was signed in Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Its sponsors hoped that 
by the avoidance of strike or lockout, 
the industry would be given an oppor- 
tunity, free from strife and conflict, 
to enable its best minds to cooperate 
in stabilizing prices and production. 

Southern West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky coal operators refused to join 
the good work of promoting a sta- 
bilized industry and declined to sign 
the wage agreement. The vicious 
cycle of cutthroat competition was 
then set in motion. In 1925, the 
Rockefeller interests, the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company, operating in 
northern West Virginia, and the 
Mellon interests, the Pittsburgh Coal 


Company, operating in west Pennsyl- 
vania, repudiated their signed agree- 


ments with the union. These com- 
panies resorted to the time-honored 
non-union formula of employing gun- 
men and importing non-union work- 
ingmen and the fight was on. 

Operators in Ohio, central Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere followed in the 
footsteps of these much lauded but 
well understood reactionary leaders 
of American life; injunctions were is- 
sued, industrial warfare followed and 
then, as usual, starvation forced the 
thousands of loyal miners into sub- 
mission. 

In the past eleven years the United 
Mine Workers of America have ex- 
pended more than thirty million dol- 
lars in an effort to check wage cuts 
and maintain union relationships in 
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the coal fields of the United States. 

Today the bulk of bituminous coal 
production is on a non-union basis. 
Cutthroat competition is prevalent 
throughout the coal consuming cen- 
ters; whole mining communities, op- 
erators, miners and merchants alike 
are pauperized; salt pork and calico 
are living standards in the more for- 
tunate sectors of the non-union outlaw 
areas. The remaining union coal 
fields are forced to meet the sale of 
pauperized labor and capital assets, 
in competition in the coal markets of 
the nation. 

During January, 1928, the United 
States Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, by the direction of a Sen- 
ate resolution passed by the untiring 
efforts of Senator Johnson, Califor- 
nia, launched an investigation of the 
bituminous coal industry. More than 
one hundred operator witnesses, in- 
cluding John D. Rockefeller, Jr., R. 
B. Mellon, Charles Schwab, as well as 
priests, ministers and business leaders 
of the mining regions, and officials of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica testified. The testimony proved 
conclusively that management in bitu- 
minous coal was incapable of indus- 
trial leadership essential to a stabi- 
lized industry, functioning on Amer- 
ican standards. 

The menacing uses of state and 
federal injunctions were developed in 
these hearings more forcibly and com- 
pletely than was the case in the hear- 
ings which were being conducted con- 
currently on anti-injunction legislation 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

As a result of the testimony, and at 
the request of the majority members 
of the Senate Committee, the United 
Mine Workers of America had 
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drafted and introduced a bill to create 
a federal coal commission. The 
theory of the bill is that since coal is 
the natural resource utility upon which 
all other utilities depend for power, 
and since regulated utilities consume 
more than two-fifths of bituminous 
coal production, while the shipment 
of coal constitutes more than twenty- 
five per cent of all freight traffic, the 
bulk of which moves in interstate 
commerce, that existing federal laws 
are ample to give the government 
jurisdiction. 

Consideration of the bill brought 
the usual protests from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chautauqua 
economists and trade association sec- 
retaries in opposition, with the shop- 
worn plea of “Less Government in 
Business.” 

Failing the legislative endeavor, the 
United Mine Workers of America 
petitioned President Hoover to do 
something to command the coal op- 
erators of the nation to organize coal 
on an American industrial basis. 
Thus far the president has not acted. 

It required thirty years of diligent 
organization effort to build the United 
Mine Workers into a stabilizing force, 
equalizing production costs and main- 
taining human standards of employ- 
ment in bituminous coal. These con- 
ditions were destroyed in the period 
of a few years by a conspiracy of mis- 
management, the responsibility of 
which leads right up to the back 
door haunts of Mellon, Rockefeller, 
Schwab and others of their ilk. By 
their own failures the operators in 
bituminous coal have sinned away 
their right to conduct a free and un- 
regulated industry. The mine work- 
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ers are consequently determined to 
fight for future betterments through 
the medium of federal regulatory 
measures. 

Justifying this course, and present- 
ing proof that the coal industry and 
the men employed in it are affected in 
a more serious and different manner 
than any other industry, an analysis 
shows: 


1. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry that ships its products on con- 
signment involving demurrage and 
resulting in forced sales. 

2. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry where, paradoxical as it may 
seem, it is cheaper to operate at some 
loss than to close down. This is true 
for the reason that there exists no 
organized regulation of output or 
sales and no stabilized labor or wage 
relationships. 

3. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry wherein the piece work rates 
promised its workers are stolen from 
its employees through the medium of 
cheating scales. 

4. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry that houses its employees in 
company houses and directs the entire 
civil life of its employees by its own 
company policing system. 

5. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry that sells its product at a loss 
and then attempts: to earn a profit 
through company store systems that 
charge from twenty to forty per cent 
more than independent store prices, 
all by a system of forced trading. 
The miner either submits or forfeits 
his job. 

6. The coal industry is the only in- 
dustry in this country that is but- 
tressed by and protected by federal 
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and state injunctions to maintain a 
feudal system of forced labor. 

Thus the relationships as regards 
production, sales and labor policies 
enumerated above prove conclusively 
that bituminous coal is in almost every 
aspect a literal contradiction of the 
commonly accepted form of American 
enterprises. 

The United Mine Workers of 
America was chartered by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in 1890, and 
has at all times constituted one of the 
mainstays of the American labor 
movement. Space is too limited to 
discuss the great anthracite strikes of 
1900 and 1902 and the pioneer work 
of John Mitchell, who commanded 
the respect of the American people, 
the full support of the American 
Federation of Labor, and wise coun- 
sel of the great Samuel Gompers, 
which today reflects a hundred per 
cent organization in the anthracite 
field. 

The strike of Colorado miners in 
1913-1914 against the Rockefeller in- 
terests, under the leadership of John 
P. White and Frank J. Hayes, which 
resulted in the wanton slaughter of 
women and children by coal company 
gunmen clothed in the garb of the 
state militia; the civil war in West 
Virginia in which practically the en- 
tire populace-of the southern counties 
of the state joined in open rebellion 
against semi-serf labor conditions; the 
long drawn out battle in Alabama in 
1920 when the United Mine Workers 
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of America attempted to deliver the 
miners of that state from conditions 
verging on chattel slavery, are but a 
few of the high spots in the miners’ 
industrial struggle. 

Numerous state and federal in- 
vestigations of conditions in bitumi- 
nous coal fields have been conducted. 
For the most part the final reports 
have merely set up a state of facts. 
But all in all these reports have 
revealed reasonable indictments 
against operators maintaining un- 
American conditions in Alabama, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. 

To give praise where praise is due 
to the many men of sincere devotion 
and capacity who have served the coal 
miners, as well as the labor movement 
as a whole, would carry back to the 
days of John Siney, and on down to 
John McRae, first President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
John McBride, M. D. Ratchford and 
a host of others, including the present 
capable and aggressive President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
William Green. 

Despite all the economic reverses 
which the union has been forced to 
meet by the declining use of coal and 
an aggressive anti-union policy on the 
part of the operators, the United 
Mine Workers of America still has 
enrolled approximately 400,000 mem- 
bers in the coal fields of the United 
States and Canada. 


Governments must recognize the right of men collectively 
to bargain for humane objects that have to do with their 
mutual protection and welfare of those engaged in all indus- 


tries. 


Labor must not be longer treated as a commodity.— 


Wooprow WILson. 











THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
IRON, STEEL AND TIN WORKERS 


OF NORTH 


AMERICA 


M. F. Ticue, President 


HERE are no records of any or- 
"[ easication of workers in rolling 

mills prior to the year 1858, 
when, forced by the intolerable con- 
ditions that prevailed throughout the 
entire industry, there was instituted 
what was known as the “United Sons 
of Vulcan,” an 
organization 
composed of pud- 
dlers or boilers 
of metal, their 
trade being to 
convert raw me- 
tal into wrought 
iron. 

The formation 
of this organiza- 
tion met with the 
most bitter op- 
position from the 
employers, who 
looked upon it as 
an usurpation of 
their right to own 
body and soul of 
the workers 
whom they em- 
ployed. Every known practice was 
exercised to crush out the spirit of 
unionism; discharges, blacklists and 
every form of oppression was used to 
destroy that spirit in the workers. So 
much so and so bitter was the opposi- 
tion that the movement had to be 
secret for some time after it was in- 
stituted. This retarded the progress 
of the movement, with the result that 
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but little advancement was made until 
the Civil War came on, when the 
demand for men and material com- 
pelled employers to recognize the 
rights of those who made up that 
organization. 

This also brought about the insti- 
tution of several 
other organiza- 
tions in the plants 
where the pud- 
dlers were em- 
ployed; namely, 
the Brotherhood 
of Iron and Steel 
Heaters, Rollers 
and _  Roughers 
Union, Iron and 
Steel Roll Hands 
Union, United 
Nailers Union. 
These latter 
unions were in- 
stituted during 
the years 1872 to 
1873. 

The organizing 
of the different 
crafts into separate unions, instead of 
promoting their welfare, did just the 
opposite, of which the employers very 
quickly took advantage, for if they 
had trouble with one craft, the other 
crafts worked. This caused con- 
tinual dissension among the workers, 
and made it easy sailing for the em- 
ployer. 

Recognizing the principle that a 
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house divided against itself was bound 
to fall, the leaders of the movement 
soon came to realize that their only 
hope of advancing the interest and 
welfare of the workers was in unit- 
ing themselves into one organization. 
Working toward that end, after con- 
siderable correspondence and meet- 
ings, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers was insti- 
tuted on August 4, 1876, in the city 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which was made 
the headquarters of the organization 
and has remained as Such ever since. 
It will be noted that the name of ‘‘Tin 
Workers” was not in the original 
name of the organization, as there 
was no sheet or tin produced at the 
time of the formation of the other 
organizations. The first sheet-iron 
scale was adopted in 1880. Tin did 
not become a product of this country 
until after the McKinley tariff act of 


1893. 


The amalgamated unions elected 
Joseph Bishop to head the new or- 


ganization. He served for a period 
of three years. His successors were 
as follows: John Jarret, William 
Weihe, M. M. Garland, Theodore J. 
Shaffer, P. J. McArdle, John Wil- 
liams and M. F. Tighe, the present 
incumbent. 

To adjust wages and working con- 
ditions satisfactory to the desires and 
requirements of members of the 
merged organizations, at the same 
time overcoming prejudice and ani- 
mosity of employers, was a task re- 
quiring statesmanship of the highest 
quality. For the most part many 
workers expected the amalgamation 
of all the workers had some mystic 
powers, and believed the name it- 
self would prove invincible. Others, 
smarting under the indignities they 
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were forced to suffer while unorgan- 
ized through the despotism of em- 
ployers, thought it was the time to 
even up matters. On the other hand, 
the animosity and prejudice of the 
employers against the movement had 
not diminished, but was further in- 
creased by the fear that their power 
to subjugate and bend the workers 
to their will was in danger. 

The Amalgamated Association was 
recognized as a potential factor in the 
labor movement by those promoting 
what is now known as the American 
Federation of Labor, when at the 
first meeting held they elected John 
Jarrett, then President of the Amal- 
gamated, as President of the new 
movement, and elected the late Samuel 
Gompers, Vice-President. The vari- 
ous duties and almost insurmountable 
problems confronting Mr. Jarrett in 
his own organization prevented him 
giving his time to the new movement, 
but the Amalgamated had a repre- 
sentative on the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
until 1898, when M. M. Garland, as 
eighth vice-president, resigned to ac- 
cept the position of Collector of Cus- 
toms of the city of Pittsburgh. 

Seeking to find a common ground 
on which both employer and employee 
could protect their interests, what is 
known as the “sliding scale” was 
adopted as a means of adjusting 
wages. This provided that when 
common bar iron, then recognized 
as the most stable product in the iron 
market, was selling at a certain price, 
the wages of the workers would be 
regulated by that price. 

There was a minimum rate agreed 
upon below which wages could not 
fall, but no maximum was set; as the 
selling price of the material went up, 
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so did wages. It also adopted con- 
ciliation and cooperation in its deal- 
ing with employers as a fundamental 
principle. 

While the adoption of its wage-ad- 
justment plan and its principle of con- 
ciliation would appear to solve the 
problems which were so confusing and 
injurious to all concerned in the mak- 
ing of iron, yet such was not the case. 
From the beginning of the organiza- 
tion it had to struggle for its very 
existence. While many employers 
recognized the fairness of its method 
of adjusting wages and working con- 
ditions, others were as bitter as ever 
in opposition to it. This made its 
progress a severe test and hindered 
it very much. 

During its fifty-six years of exist- 
ence the organization has had to meet 
with many serious an1 complex prob- 
lems, which at times threatened its 
very life. The introduction of the 
Bessemer process of making steel be- 
came a most formidable rival and 
competitor of the wrought-iron indus- 
try. Being a mechanical operation, 
displacing man power to a large ex- 
tent and with a productive capacity of 
immense proportions, it became a 
very disturbing factor to the iron 
worker. This process was followed 
by others, among them the basic or 
open-hearth process of making steel, 
the latter being considered more 
acceptable and economic than the 
former, but all of them working to 
the detriment of the wrought-iron 
industry. 

Of the many struggles of the iron 
and steel workers to maintain a 
proper standard of living the most 
notable was the Homestead strike in 
the year 1892, at Homestead, Pa. 
The strike was forced on the members 
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of the organization by the autocratic 
position taken by the Carnegie Com- 
pany in reducing wages—the reduc- 
tion ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. 
This memorable struggle in which 
many lives were lost attracted the at- 
tention of the world at large, and was 
given credit by political observers for 
the election of a President of the 
United States by a party which had 
not been in power since before the 
Civil War. 

This struggle was followed in 1901 
by an effort on the part of the Amal- 
gamated to secure an equitable wage 
rate for all work of a similar kind 
from the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
which was then in process of forma- 
tion. The desire of the Amalga- 
mated was to protect its membership 
from the low wage rates paid in non- 
union mills which had been taken over 
by the said company, and also to pro- 
tect the independent manufacturers 
who had signed wage agreements 
with their employees from unfair 
competition by these low-wage mills. 

Again in 1904 the organization 
was compelled to engage in a struggle 
with the Carnegie Steel Hoop Com- 
pany in an effort to protect its mem- 
bers from a wage reduction ranging 
from 25 to 50 per cent below what 
other manufacturers were willing to 
pay. 

During the year 1909 the Ameri- 
can Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
posted notices throughout their union 
mills to the effect that, at the expira- 
tion of the then yearly contract, they 
intended to operate these mills on a 
nonunion basis. This brought about 


another struggle lasting for thirteen 
months, and waged by the member- 
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ship of the organization with their 
usual determined effort to maintain 
their standing as union men and as 
free American citizens. Throughout 
these periods mentioned there were 
many other struggles engaged in by 
the members, and many sacrifices and 
much suffering were endured by the 
workers in their heroic efforts to up- 
hold the standard of true unionism 
and the principles and policies for 
which they were organized. 

Like all institutions that have for 
their purpose the betterment of those 
who toil, the organization has had to 
be constantly on the alert to meet the 
changing conditions in the industry. 
Its rules and laws are mutable. It 
has no iron-clad rule to govern its ac- 
tions or deliberations. In fact, it in- 
vites and desires to cooperate with 
employers who desire to deal fairly 
with their employees. It is a firm be- 
liever in the conference system of ad- 
justing questions where differences 
may arise. It believes in the sacred- 
ness of contracts and at all times in- 
sists that they be observed by its 
membership. 

Keeping step with every forward 
movement that has taken place in 
our industrial and economic life, the 
Amalgamated has shown its ability 
to safeguard at all times the interest 
and welfare of its membership. The 
progress along these lines is evidenced 
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by the fact that at its establishment 
in 1876 it only required four or five 
pages in the printed agreements en- 
tered into with employers. The gen- 
eral scale of prices, known as the 
western scale of prices, for the year 
1931 contains 65 pages. The west- 
ern scale of prices is recognized even 
by nonunion employers as the stand- 
ard by which they gauge the wages of 
their employees. In addition to the 
above-mentioned scale of prices, there 
are a great number of what is known 
as local scales which had no existence 
at the formation of the organization. 

The Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers is an 
American institution, patterned at the 
time of its formation after the United 
States Government. It has at all 
times been loyal to its country and the 
country’s institutions. Communism 
or any other doctrinaire that opposes 
the principles and practices of the 
trade-union movement as exemplified 
by the American Federation of Labor 
is not tolerated, and is punished by 
expulsion.if found to be practiced by 
any of its membership. 

It is proud of its record of service 
for more than half a century to the 
cause of human uplift, during which 
time it has stood unflinchingly as the 
protector and defender of the rights 
of the iron and steel workers and, 
as in the past, it is still going to carry 
on—carry on. 


A RUBRIC 


The aster puts its purple on 
When flowers begin to fall 

To suit the solemn antiphon 
Of Autumn’s ritual; 


And deigns, unwearied, to stand 
In robes pontifical 

Till Indian Summer leaves the land, 
And Winter spreads the pall. 





- 





THE SHOE WORKERS 


Joun J. MARA 


General President, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


IS difficult to describe the very 
earliest organizations of shoe 
workers in this country because 

they existed so many years ago that 
all who took part in them have passed 
away and there are no records avail- 
able. 

The earliest organization, so far 
as I know, was called Cordwainers. 
Later came the Crispins, named for 
St. Crispin, the 
Christian martyr 
who, history tells 
us, was boiled in 
oil in Rome 
chiefly for the of- 
fense of traveling 
about making 
shoes for the poor 
at great sacrifice 
to himself. Cris- 
pin was later 
canonized by the 
Catholic Church, 
which has set 
aside a day in his 
honor. Both the 
Cordwainers and 
the Crispins passed out of existence 
long before the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor in 
1881. 

The first organization of shoe 
workers to be affliated with the 
American Federation of Labor was 
the Lasters Protective Union, which 
was chartered in December, 1887. 
The Lasters Protective Union origi- 
nated in Lynn, the Lynn Union of 
Lasters being formed in December, 
1879. In eight years the Lasters 
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Union had so spread into other New 
England shoe towns that six years 
after the birth of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Lasters Protec- 
tive Union became affiliated with the 
Federation, and remained so affiliated 
until April, 1895, when the Lasters 
Protective Union was merged into the 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union at a 
joint convention held for that pur- 
pose. At that 
joint convention 
were delegates 
from a number of 
locals of the In- 
ternational Boot 
and Shoe Work- 
ers Union, some 
from several lo- 
cal assemblies of 
the Knights of 
Labor and others 
from several 
small, independ- 
ent groups. 

In the Lasters 
Protective Union 
Mara the foremost 
leader was Edward L. Dailey, de- 
ceased many years ago, who was the 
general secretary up to the time of 
the merger. Next to him was Wil- 
liam H. Marden, treasurer, who 
had died before the merger. The 
lasters made a grave mistake in op- 
posing the introduction of lasting 
machines, going so far in this direc- 
tion as to adopt a stamp or union 
label to designate hand-lasted shoes. 
The L. P. U. hand-lasted stamp was 
endorsed by the American Federation 
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of Labor, although it represented 
only the lasters. Edward L. Dailey 
and other officers objected to the 
adoption of this stamp, but it was 
adopted over their protest. It failed 
to stop lasting machines and the 
adoption of this mistaken policy 
weakened the Lasters Protective Un- 
ion until the majority of the reduced 
membership saw the wisdom of form- 
ing one union to include the whole 
shoecraft. 

The leading figure in the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
was the late H. J. Skeffington. He 
led the fight in the Knights of Labor 
which resulted in the international 
group forming a trade union under his 
leadership. He was succeeded by John 
D. Dullea, also deceased. 

The International was chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor 
in 1889, without conflict of jurisdic- 
tion with the lasters since it did 
not include lasters, and the lasters 
union did not include any other shoe 
workers. 

Thus it was possible for a factory 
having the international union label 
endorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor to be unfair in the lasting 
department. Conversely, a factory 
might be using the lasters’ hand 
stamp, endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and at the same 
time be at war with the International 
in all other departments. 

These complications were mostly 
avoided by cooperation between the 
two unions, though not in all cases. 

The foremost leaders in the 
Knights of Labor assemblies joining 
in the merger into the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union in 1895 were John 
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H. Murry and John D. Dalton. Both 
of these we believe are deceased. 

It is to be said of all these leaders 
who have been mentioned and who 
were in office in April, 1895, that 
they worked for the merger, the need 
of which was manifest. All agreed 
that there should be only one union in 
the shoecraft. 

Thus it was that when the present 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union was 
organized in April, 1895, new gen- 
eral officers were elected, consisting 
of John F. Tobin, General President; 
Wm. H. Loughlin, General Vice- 
President; Horace M. Eaton, Gen- 
eral Secretary; and Alvin C. Howes, 
General Treasurer. 

Of these Brother Howes retired 
when his office of Treasurer was con- 
solidated with the general secretary. 
Brother Howes lived to a very ripe 
old age and died only a short time ago. 

Brother Tobin served as general 
president until his death in 1919, a 
period of twenty-four years. 

Brother Eaton resigned in March, 
1902, leaving the financial affairs in a 
very flourishing condition. He is still 
living and actively engaged in busi- 
ness. He was succeeded by C. L. 
Baine, who served twenty-nine years 
and resigned in the early part of the 
present year, 1931. 

Prior to the formation of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers Union, the shoe 
workers had always had cheap union 
dues and no benefits. Dues were 50 
cents a month or less; sometimes as 
low as $3 per year. It was natural 
that the new union should start on a 
low-dues basis, and so dues of 10 
cents per week were adopted. The 
general union was supported by a per 
capita tax of 8 cents per month. 
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If the locals did not like what the 
general union or general officers did, 
or were having a hard time financially, 
they did not pay the per capita tax. 
Likewise, members did not lose any 
benefits if they stopped paying dues. 

Thus it was that in four years the 
membership fell off until in June, 
1899, when Brothers Tobin and 
Eaton left for the Rochester Conven- 
tion, they left behind them the sum 
of 35 cents in a Boston bank, the same 
being the entire treasury of the gen- 
eral union. 

The great achievement of the seven 
years of collaboration of Brothers 
Tobin and Eaton was that they con- 
vinced the Rochester Convention of 
June, 1899, that the new constitution, 
which they had jointly prepared and 
presented, should be adopted. The 
record shows that, with Brother 


Tobin in the chair, Brother Eaton 
moved to strike out the whole of the 


old constitution and substitute the 
proposed new one in its entirety. 
This motion was adopted. The new 
constitution established dues of 25 
cents per week, one-third of all re- 
ceipts going to the general union, with 
sick and death benefits paid by the 
general union. From this the union 
began to grow in membership and 
financial strength until its funds on 
hand were at times well over a half- 
million dollars and it could and did 
spend from $100,000 to $300,000 in 
single strikes. 

During these years we have paid 
vast sums in sick, death and disability 
benefits. 

Another notable achievement of 
the Tobin-Eaton years was the estab- 
lishment of our union stamp arbitra- 
tion contract in November, 1898. 
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This contract was worked out with 
the late W. L. Douglas and with com- 
petent attorneys on both sides. It 
has kept the Brockton district free of 
independent factions for thirty-three 
years and has made our union strong 
in many places. 

The writer wishes it could be said 
that the desire for unity, so freely 
expressed at the birth of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union in 1895, had 
prevailed during the thirty-six years 
that have passed. It is a regrettable 
fact that, while nearly all the locals 
represented in 1895 joined the new 
union, many of them did not long re- 
main. Among these a conspicuous 
example is the Lynn Lasters Union, 
the parent body of modern trade- 
unionism among the shoe workers. 
The Lynn Lasters have three times 
been affiliated with this union and 
have seceded three times. Just now 
they are out, but have had several 
meetings to consider returning to us. 
We have welcomed them back twice 
and shall do so again. 

In the convention at Rochester 
there were delegates from Haverhill, 
whose unions had never been with 
our union since June, 1899. The 
wisdom of the action at Rochester 
has been amply proved in thirty-two 
years, but these Haverhill unions have 
been independent thirty-two years. 
Though they have changed their 
name and form of organization sev- 
eral times, they have remained in- 
dependent. 

There was also a group of Knights 
of Labor in Lynn, under the leader- 
ship of I. B. Armstrong, lately de- 
ceased, who preferred to fight unity 
rather than to support it. We have 
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suffered the implacable opposition of 
this group. 

The various groups of independ- 
ents have not only worked against us 
locally, but several times have essayed 
national opposition, gaining some 
measure of strength in Rochester, 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, as 
well as in Boston, Beverly, Salem, 
Chelsea, Lynn and Haverhill. 

Just now these elements are very 
weak everywhere. In seeking to de- 
stroy unity of the shoecraft they have 
nearly destroyed themselves. 

And we still live! We are the only 
national union of shoe workers that 
ever had a continuous existence of 
thirty-six years. Some of us feel dis- 
heartened at times because factional- 
ism still exists and opposes us, but I 
feel that our continued existence is in 
itself a victory and that we must win 
in the end. 

The honorable record of our union 


is worthy of the respect of every shoe 


worker. Besides that, we are right 
and sound in trade-union principle. 
We ask all affiliated bodies in the 
American Federation of Labor to 
give us their active support in every 
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city where there are independent fac- 
tions of shoe workers, and, above all, 
to give their buying power to shoes 
bearing our union stamp, the only 
guarantee that shoes are made by 
union workers, who, if employed, can 
buy the union-made products of other 
trades. 

If union men discharge each other 
by nonpatronage of union labels, why 
complain if some petty employer lays 
off a few hands. Wage-earners, in 
the spending of their wages, are the 
very largest employers in the world. 
They can hire or discharge their fel- 
low workers. How will they exercise 
that power? 

I am an optimist. When I look 
back on the history of our own union, 
when it was so much worse off than 
now, I feel encouraged. Labor has 
made great progress. The wave of 
unionism may recede, but it must 
come back stronger. Times of de- 
pression and repression must and will 
teach the lesson of unionism, true and 
undefiled with factionalism or indif- 
ference.. Unionism can rise and walk 
any time we will it to do so. Let’s 
march! 


GREEN CANDLES 


“There’s someone at the door,” said gold candlestick: 
“Let her in quick, let her in quick!” 

“There is a.small hand groping at the handle: 

“Why don’t you turn it?” asked green candle. 


“Don’t go, don’t go,” said the Heppelwhite chair, 
“Lest you find a strange lady there.” 
“Yes, stay where you are,” whispered the white wall: 


“There is nobody there at all.” 


“T know her little foot,” gray carpet said: 
“Who but I should know her light tread?” 
“She shall come in,” answered the open door, 
“And not,” said the room, “go out any more.” 


HuMBERT WOLFE. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS 


ARTHUR O. WHARTON, President 


LTHOUGH history fails to 
A record any attempt to form a 
national organization of ma- 
chinists prior to 1859, no doubt there 
were local unions, and perhaps some 
instances of col- 
lective bargain- 
ing. 

However, in 
1859 there was 
formed the 
Grand Union of 
Machinists and 
Blacksmiths of 
North America. 
Space will not 
permit of my go- 
ing into detail 
concerning the 
life and activities 
of this organiza- 
tion, which 
ceased to function 
some time in the 
seventies. 

From 1878 the 
only labor organ- 
ization to which 
the machinists 
could belong was 
the Knights of 
Labor, which in 1886 had, it is esti- 
mated, a machinist membership of 
about 18,000. Two years later, about 
the time the Knights had begun to 
lose their effectiveness, a group of ma- 
chinists employed by the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia Rail- 
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road—now part of the Southern 
System — got together under the 
lecdership of Thomas Talbot, as- 
sisted by W. L. Dawley, H. F. Gar- 
rett and Mike Reilly, and or- 
ganized May 5, 
1888, what they 
called Lodge No. 
1 of the United 
Order of Ma- 
chinists and Me- 
chanical Engi- 
neers. 

The idea seem- 
ed to gain favor 
in the South, and 
in a few months 
lodges had been 
organized in 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 

The growth of 
the organization, 
which was gov- 
erned by a Gen- 
eral Committee, 
of which T. W. 
Talbot was chair- 
man, was slow, 
but in the month of February, 1889, 
there were twenty-two lodges with a 
membership of more than 1,000, and 
in this month was issued the first Jour- 
nal, an unpretentious pamphlet of four 
pages. It has appeared each month 
without interruption since that time. 
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At the first convention, which was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, May 6, 
1889, the name of the order was 
changed to the National Association 
of Machinists, T. W. Talbot being 
elected grand master machinist, which 
title corresponds to that of interna- 
tional president of our present day. 
W. L. Dawley was elected grand 
secretary. 

The report of General Chairman 
Talbot to that first convention told 
of the difficulties encountered and the 
obstacles overcome since the previous 
May, when Lodge No. 1 was organ- 
ized. Meetings were held on street 
corners, in the homes of the members 
or anywhere else when groups would 
get together. Each of the original 
nineteen members paid $1.50 into a 
fund amounting to $28.50. This 


money was used to purchase charters, 
application blanks, rituals and due 


cards. The amount collected fell 
short of meeting bills incurred; so the 
order started its work in debt. 

In November, 1888, an organizer 
was sent on an extended tour, but 
returned a month later with nothing 
to show for his work except an ex- 
pense bill for $195. This was indeed 
discouraging, and a few were ready 
to giveup. They were, however, pre- 
vailed upon to stick by the ship which 
had been launched a few months 
earlier, and were repaid for so doing 
by seeing the order grow to thirty- 
four lodges when the first convention 
was held, a year after the order was 
founded. 

The perseverance of the leaders 
of our early movement won the ad- 
miration of their followers, and in- 
spired them to participate actively in 
helping strengthen and extend the 
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order. The officers, scattered 
throughout the country, worked at 
the trade and served the order with- 
out pay. 

Although handicapped by lack of 
funds to carry on an organizing cam- 
paign, nevertheless when the second 
convention was held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1890, the number of 
lodges had increased to eighty. 

As the years rolled on the Asso- 
ciation increased its numbers and ef- 
fectiveness so that when the first 
nation-wide 9-hour strike was staged 
in 1901 between the machinists and 
employers affiliated with the National 
Metal Trades Association the mem- 
bership numbered about 35,000. 

During the ten years intervening 
between 1890 and 1900 six conven- 
tions were held. 

In June, 1890, Thomas Talbot re- 
signed as head of the order, being suc- 
ceeded by J. J. Creamer, and head- 
quarters were removed to Richmond, 
Virginia, Creamer’s home. He in 
turn was succeeded by John O’Day, 
who was elected in 1892 at Chicago, 
Illinois. The following year, 1893, 
James O’Connell, who had in 1891 
been made a member of the Execu- 
tive Board, was elected president, 
serving in that capacity until 1912, 
when he was succeeded by William H. 
Johnston, who held office until 1926, 
when he resigned because of ill health. 
He in turn was succeeded by the 
writer, who still presides over the 
destinies of one of the most militant 
and progressive labor organizations 
on this or any other continent. 

The first ten years of the Associa- 
tion’s history were busy and fruitful 
ones. From the very beginning the 
new movement made its influence felt 
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in all parts of the country, and local 
campaigns for increased wages, 
shorter hours of labor and improved 
working conditions met with consider- 
able success, both in contract shops 
and on the railroads. Our members 
did not hesitate to strike to gain their 
point, and, although not always suc- 
cessful in winning, the claim has al- 
ways been made that no strike was 
ever lost. 

Not long after word was spread 
throughout the country that the ma- 
chinists had formed an organization 
its ranks were increased by men whose 
names stand out bright on the pages 
of the history of our labor movement. 
Numbered among these early pioneers 
were Tom Talbot, our first President ; 
W. L. Dawley, our first Secretary; 
Mike Reilly—all charter members. 
Then followed J. J. Creamer, James 
O’Connell, Douglas Wilson, Hugh 
Doran, Ed. L. Tucker, Harry Easton, 
Steve Glenn, Pete Conlon, George 
Preston, John Connolly, Bob Ashe, 
John Schutte, Maurice Landers, 
Stuart Reid, and scores of other old- 
timers, most of whom have gone to 
their last reward. All rendered yeo- 
man’s service, and to these men the 
labor movement owes a debt it can 
never repay. 

The first Canadian lodge of the 
N. A. M. was organized in July, 1890, 
in Stratford, Ontario, and shortly 
thereafter numerous locals were 
formed in several provinces, a num- 
ber of lodges were also organized in 
Old Mexico. Because of this the 
name of the organization was changed 
in 1891 from the National Associa- 
tion of Machinists to the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

In 1895 the I. A. of M. affiliated 
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with the American Federation of La- 
bor, in which it has since played a 
prominent part. Twice have Presi- 
dents of the I. A. of M. been selected 
to serve as Vice-Presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
James O’Connell served in that ca- 
pacity for several years; the writer 
since October, 1928. 

As heretofore stated, the I. A. of 
M. proved from the very beginning 
to be a militant organization. While 
its members did not welcome trouble, 
nevertheless they did not hesitate to 
lay down their tools in order to en- 
force a recognition of their rights and 
a compliance with their just demands. 
Although numerous local strikes took 
place, the first large strikes occurred 
in the spring of 1892 on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. and upon 
the Union Pacific System. Both were 
joint movements of the Machinists, 
the Boilermakers and the Black- 
smiths, and both were successful, 
signed agreements being entered inte 
with both roads, the former becoming 
effective August 1, 1892, the latter 
September 1, 1892. These were the 
first agreements secured by the shop 
crafts on any railroad on the North 
American continent. Since that time 
there is scarcely a railroad on this 
continent on which the members of 
the I. A. of M. have not at one time 
or another had to go on strike either 
to maintain conditions already secured 
or to obtain improved conditions. 
Some of the more notable, in addition 
to those mentioned, are as follows: 

Canadian Pacific R. R., 1899; New 
York Central R. R., 1899; Southern 
System, 1901; Santa Fe R. R., 1904; 
Erie R. R., 1907; B. & O., 1910; Mis- 
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souri Pacific, 1910; Illinois Central 
and Harriman Lines, 1911. 

These are just a few of the larger 
railroad strikes in which great num- 
bers of men were involved. Other 
strikes of great importance were 
waged on the Grand Trunk, the Pere 
Marquette, the Denver& Rio Grande, 
the L. & N. and the Wabash. 

Of course, most of our readers are 
familiar with the nation-wide rail- 
road strike of the shop crafts in 1922 
as a protest against a third cut in 
their wages. More than 75,000 mem- 
bers of the I. A. of M. participated 
in this nation-wide strike, the total 
number involved in the seven inter- 
national unions being approximately 
500,000. 

Early in its history the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists de- 
termined to do all in its power to es- 
tablish for its members the 9-hour 


day, and many locals were successful 


in doing so in some shops. It was in 
Pittsburgh, however, that the first 
general 9-hour movement succeeded. 
In the following year the machinists 
employed in the marine industry in 
New York City and vicinity secured 
the g-hour day after strikes lasting 
from one to six months. 

It was in 1899 that the great strike 
of the organized machinists took 
place in the Cramp Shipyard at Phila- 
delphia. 

In the year of 1900, during which 
no convention was held, occurred the 
big strikes in Chicago, Columbus, 
Paterson, New Jersey, and other 
cities against the National Metal 
Trades Association. The situation 
became so acute that the National 
Metal Trades Association agreed to 
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meet representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists in 
order to come to an agreement, if pos- 
sible, as to a guiding policy for the 
future which would be mutually agree- 
able to both bodies. This conference 
was generally known as the Murray 
Hill Conference, inasmuch as the 
joint arbitration board, brought into 
existence by what was known as the 
Chicago agreement, met in the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel in New York City, 
May 10, 1900. The National Metal 
Trades Association was represented 
at this conference by D. McLaren, 
President, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; W. L. Pierce, 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, and Edward Rey- 
nolds, E. P. Allis Company, Mil- 
waukee. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists was represented 
by James O'Connell, President, 
Washington; D. Douglas Wilson, 
Washington, and Hugh Doran, Chi- 
cago. Prior to any matters being 
taken up for arbitration, the strikes 
existing in Paterson, N. J., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, were officially declared off. 
Space will not permit my going into 
detail concerning what was accom- 
plished by this arbitration committee. 
Suffice to say that it brought us nearer 
the goal we had been striving to 
reach, and resulted in our members 
obtaining better working conditions 
and shorter hours in many cities. 

The important terms of the agree- 
ment reached were: First, definition 
of a machinist; second, overtime rate 
of time and one-fourth established; 
third, apprentices limited to one for 
each shop and one for every five ma- 
chinists; fourth, no discrimination 
against union men; fifth, the 57-hour 
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week to go into effect in six months 
and the 54-hour week to become effec- 
tive in one year; sixth, no restrictions 
to be placed upon management or pro- 
duction. 

It is impossible in the limited space 
allowed me to dwell at length on the 
events leading up to a break with the 
National Metal Trades Association 
which occurred in the spring of 1901, 
due to an insistence on the part of the 
N. M. T. A. that all misunderstand- 
ings arising under the terms of the 
agreement must be settled locally. 
This also included the question of 
hours. Failure on the part of Presi- 
dent O’Connell to receive any satis- 
faction concerning methods of inter- 
pretation to be followed, resulted in 
the great 9-hour strike which occurred 
on the morning of May 20, 1901, 
when it is estimated that nearly 50,- 
000 organized and unorganized ma- 
chinists peacefully laid down their 
tools when the strike for the 9-hour 
day was declared. 

Many firms all over the country 
granted the 9-hour day without pro- 
test, but in other localities it was a 
fight to a finish, and while we did not 
at that time succeed in some of the 
larger cities in bringing about a reduc- 
tion of hours from ten to nine, the 9- 
hour day later became generally es- 
tablished in contract shops through- 
out the United States. 

While looking after the interests 
of its members employed on the rail- 
roads and in the contract shops, the 
Association through its legislative 
committees succeeded in bettering the 
working conditions of its members 
employed by Uncle Sam to such an ex- 
tent that they now enjoy privileges on 
a par with all other Government em- 
ployees. 
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The history of the International 
Association of Machinists is a record 
of achievement. It fought for and 
obtained the 9-hour day and con- 
ducted intensive campaigns, especially 
in 1915, to establish the 8-hour day 
for its members. It has paid millions 
of dollars for strike benefits and more 
millions for death benefits. It has 
always been in the van of every for- 
ward movement of organized labor, 
and has loyally supported the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to which it 
has been affiliated since 1895. It has 
cooperated with all of the depart- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor, and is active in the Railway 
Employees Department, the Metal 
Trades Department and the Union 
Label Department. It is also, I be- 
lieve, the only American organiza- 
tion affiliated with the International 
Federation of Metalworkers. It suc- 
ceeded through negotiations in 1919 
in reaching an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association of Engi- 
neers, a British organization, in hav- 
ing that organization close all of its 
branches on the North American con- 
tinent. It owns its own 7-story build- 
ing in Washington, in which city its 
headquarters have been located since 
1899. It has locals in the United 
States, Canada, the Canal Zone, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. Its 
membership, which is composed of 
men engaged in almost every known 
industry, is a body of men which any 
man would be proud to lead, and my 
readers may rest assured that I con- 
sider it an honor to be president of 
the organization of which I have been 
a continuous good standing member 
for nearly forty years—the I. A. of 
M.—known for years as the “Fight- 
ing Machinists of America.” 
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back to the days of high antiquity, 
and authentic records demon- 
strate as far back as 4500 B. C., dur- 
ing Babylonian civilization. There ex- 
isted some form of organization 
clear down to our day through 
Greek, Roman 
and other pe- 
riods, and very: 
fine specimens of 
work can still be 
seen in the ruins 
of Pompeiiand 
Herculaneum, as 
well as specimens 
of the art which 
are still preserved 
and secured in the 
ancient cities of 
Europe, Asia and 
Africa, not for- 
getting the splen- 
did democratic 
form of organi- 
zation and mag- 
nificent work per- 
formed during 
the days of the 
great guilds that 
prevailed during 
the T hirteenth 
Century, and which was considered the 
Golden Age of labor and craftsman- 
ship, and speaking in general terms, 
the achievements of the genius and art 
of the craft run parallel with the great 
history and advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 
We are more concerned, however, 
in its history and progress in our own 


Ties history of our trade dates 
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American continent but time or space 
at present allow only a brief outline. 

About eighty years ago the men of 
our trade in the older and larger 
cities of the American continent or- 
ganized trade unions of their craft, 
which were local in character, and it 
is recorded that 
they made consid- 
erable progress 
and advancement, 
not only for all 
those immediate- 
ly concerned inthe 
trade but also for 
their respective 
communities as 
well. These or- 
ganizations were 
maintained suc- 
cessfully until the 
breaking out of 
the Civil War, 
but were com- 
pelled to succumb 
to the inevitable 
during that tre- 
mendous struggle. 
About the year 
1868 the men of 
our trade rallied 
again, and con- 
siderable success has been chronicled 
in the gallant fight they made in the 
general movement for an eight hour 
day. The agitation for the shorter 
work day lasted until the year 1872; 
not meeting with the success they had 
anticipated during that great strug- 
gle they became less aggressive and 
waited patiently for the opportunity 
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of greater concentration of their ef- 
forts for nearly ten years. 

In the year 1882, shortly after the 
formation of the Knights of Labor, 
the men of our trade were among the 
first trade bodies solicited by the 
Knights of Labor to accept member- 
ship. 

The success attained after affiliation 
with the Knights of Labor emboldened 
the spirit of cooperation that was 
always demonstrated among the men 
of our craft to move forward on fur- 
ther lines of action. In the year 1884 
the idea was conceived to organize 
the trade throughout the American 
continent into an international union. 
Therefore, it is recorded that in June 
of this year, through the strenuous 
work of the men supremely interested 
in international affairs, it was decided 
to hold a convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which convention was held in 
old Turner Hall over the Rhine and 
was well attended by the ablest men 
of the trade and they launched forth 
the first international union which was 
given the name of the International 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers, 
Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam 
Fitter Helpers of the United States 
and Canada. 

There were yet some few local or- 
ganizations, known as independent 
unions, and some that were still affili- 
ated with the Knights of Labor that 
did not join the new movement, but 
the work of organizing the trade had 
been continued so vigorously from 
that time until the year 1888 it was 
decided to call another convention to 
meet in Brooklyn, New York, July, 
1889. At that convention over one 
hundred delegates from the United 
States and Canada, representing the 
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International Association, the inde- 
pendent unions and the unions of the 
Knights of Labor, held a very suc- 
cessful convention, and which conven- 
tion was called for the purpose of 
consolidating all together into one 
great international union of our in- 
dustry. 

One of the most effective organ- 
izers during that period for educat- 
ing and consolidating the men of 
our craft was a small magazine 
designated as The Rasp, which was 
launched by the hard work of Phil 
Grace of Local Union No. 1 of Brook- 
lyn, who passed to his reward in Ire- 
land some few years after his great 
work was accomplished; as an editor 
he was a prolific writer and its col- 
umns contained splendid articles, not 
only on the trade but on the neces- 
sity of united and associated effort 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the American continent. There 
were only ten issues published but the 
little journal was well supported by 
the members of the International 
Union at that time; but it thoroughly 
served its purpose to bring together 
all the forces of our industry and de- 
serves the greatest enconiums for 
eventually bringing about the unifica- 
tion of our craft and in the founding 
of the present United Association. 

There was a most conspicuous dis- 
play of good feeling at this Brooklyn 
Convention, and the desire for unifi- 
cation was so general that the dele- 
gates felt the time had come for the 
principle that “In union there is 
strength” to be manifested by suitable 
action. 

It was decreed by unanimous vote 
that another convention be called at 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1889. 
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This convention was held on the above 
date in Plumbers Hall, 414 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and at that historic 
meeting the present United Associa- 
tion was formed. 

Notwithstanding the fact this con- 
vention that founded the United As- 
sociation was very notable for the 
success attained, yet there were some 
few local unions whose delegates re- 
fused to adopt the Constitution of the 
United Association. When these dis- 
senting delegates made their report 
to their respective local unions their 
action was repudiated by seven of the 
nine local unions dissenting; and 


affliated themselves with the United 
Association. 

The amalgamation of these bodies 
together when the United Association 
was launched in the year 1889 laid the 
solid foundation on which to build for 


our future elevation and advance- 
ment. The road to progress and ad- 
vancement was a very rugged one and 
filled with many obstacles and diff- 
culties, which required great fortitude 
in conflict, patience, suffering and 
sacrifice to successfully overcome, and 
cleared the way for future achieve- 
ments desired. These achievements 
in the making required of the men 
who were guiding the helm great de- 
termination and profound statesman- 
ship, with a high degree of executive 
ability and business capacity, which 
they possessed and which is recorded 
that in all the years the great steward- 
ship reposed in their care was ad- 
ministered to the very best of their 
ability, with sincerity of purpose and 
never-ending toil. 

During the period between 1884 
and 1889, which was a very stren- 
uous time for education and organiza- 
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tion, not only did this relate to the 
men of our craft but also to the em- 
ployers as well. The principle of the 
union shop and the eight-hour day, 
and also an improvement in wage, 
created no end of serious conflict. 
At that time the policy of cooperation 
was the order of the day during 
strikes or lockouts, and in order to 
fight them successfully cooperative 
shops were established which were 
very helpful in keeping the wolf from 
the door, as in those days there were 
no large treasuries to pay strike bene- 
fits except that which was raised by 
assessment, and despite the fact of the 
small wage at that period the records 
show that in the great conflict that 
lasted five years in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, wherein the International 
Union supported five cooperative 
shops, the members paid assessments 
totaling $18 each, and one of these as- 
sessments, paid at one time, amounted 
to $9.60, all of which was given with- 
out a murmur, as well as many other 
special donations from local unions. 

This great conflict in Milwaukee 
brought good fruit, as it acted as a 
deterrent to the opposition attacking 
us again in similar instances, because 
of the brilliant activities of those in 
charge and of the rank and file of the 
membership themselves. This par- 
ticular conflict was a great educator 
because of the experience gained in 
learning how to meet these industrial 
clashes by more effective and philo- 
sophic methods, and which we might 
say was a guide to the conduction of 
our affairs down to the present day, 
and of course we consider it marked 
an epoch in the history of our organ- 
ization, especially when we take into 
consideration that during this period 
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in the year 1886 the organization ac- 
complished the achievement of the 
universal eight-hour day, which nat- 
urally would be considered a very 
brilliant epoch. 

During the first seven years after 
the United Association was formed 
many momentous events occurred with 
reference to international policies and 
affliation to the general movement, 
and one of these was the affiliation 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, which marked another great 
event in cementing closer together 
the men of our trade and aiding in a 
universal policy for the assistance of 
each other in the labor movement of 
America. It was during this time that 
the officers and members were advo- 
cating higher dues and a larger treas- 
ury in order to create a defense fund, 
as well as sick and death benefits, 
which were great arguments for or- 
ganization. 

The regulation, restriction and 
proper education of the apprentice was 
also taken up and made a universal 
law in 1896 at the Milwaukee Con- 
vention, which created quite a strug- 
gle, but by proper statesmanship and 
conciliatory measures a universal sys- 
tem was adopted and recognized 
which prevails to this day and is con- 
tained in every agreement that is made 
by our local unions. Strange to say 
this was the smallest convention the 
United Association ever held, but 
one of the most progressive because 
many other measures of national char- 
acter were put forward at this con- 
vention to be adopted later on, which 
demonstrated clearly the great faith 
in what united and associated effort 
could accomplish. 

During this period of time the offi- 
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cial organ, the Journal of the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steam Fitters, was founded, 
which occurred at the Minneapolis 
Convention in 1892 and which has be- 
come an institution in itself to pre- 
serve unity in action and an educator 
in organization in all its ramifications. 

The seven-year period intervening 
between 1896 and 1902 was marked 
with considerable progress and at the 
several conventions within that period 
many useful measures of national 
character were inaugurated that were 
making the foundation on which the 
organization was built more secure 
and at the same time decided increases 
in wage were secured throughout our 
entire jurisdiction of the United 
States and Canada, as well as the 
half holiday on Saturday, which be- 
came quite universal, and during this 
period a committee known as the 
Nationalization Committee, which 
was international in character, was 
charged with the great work of creat- 
ing a monetary benefit system and es- 
tablishing funds at headquarters, and 
devising ways and means to establish 
sufficient funds to be kept at head- 
quarters for the proper distribution 
of such benefits. It was not until the 
year 1902 at the Omaha Convention 
that this Nationalization Committee 
made their final report, all of which 
was adopted, establishing strike and 
lockout benefits, sick benefits and 
death benefits, which were the first 
benefits of this kind of a fixed nature 
that were paid to our members. In- 
creases up to the present time have 
been made in the death benefits, and 
also in the strike benefits, and since 
the establishment of this benefit sys- 
tem we have paid out $5,650,000 in 
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monetary benefits to the members of 
the United Association, and this does 
not include several millions of dollars 
that have been paid by the local 
unions of the United Association 
themselves in local benefits that they 
have established, nor does it take into 
consideration hundreds of thousands 
of dollars that have been raised by 
voluntary subscription to aid the 
afflicted members during serious ill- 
ness and when the tragic events of 
life occur. 

From the year 1904 up to and.in- 
cluding the present date this was a 
period that was marked by the great- 
est achievements accomplished in the 
history of the United Association. 
But that could not be accomplished, 
nor could any success be attained if it 
were not for the faithful perform- 
ances, intelligent activities, untold 
suffering and sacrifices of the older 
heroes that laid the foundation so 
solidly and well. 

In all the years prior to 1904 we 
were faced with very serious conten- 
tion on representation at conventions, 
because of the fact that the law gov- 
erning representation did not meet the 
requirements of the smaller unions 
that would be compelled to have one 
hundred members in order to have one 
representative, and even with this 
amount many local unions were not 
able, nor did they have the funds to 
finance a delegate to the convention, 
and naturally disgruntlement was the 
order of the day, and statements were 
made that the larger local unions con- 
trolled, but if they would only have 
stopped to think that if the larger 
local unions did control it was they 
that controlled properly and were 
building up the wage and working 
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conditions for the future in a universal 
degree. 

However, at the Birmingham Con- 
vention in the year 1904 on a minority 
report from the Nationalization Com- 
mittee, which had not quite finished 
its work, and with great opposition, 
this law was changed not only to give 
the smaller local unions representa- 
tion wherein they were entitled to a 
delegate if they had twenty-five mem- 
bers, and one for every one hundred 
thereafter, which restricted the larger 
local unions, but that convention de- 
cided to pay the time or wage of the 
delegates, an allowance for hotel ex- 
penses and their transportation back 
and forth to the convention and to 
their homes. There was no money in 
the treasury to meet such a demand, 
but when conventions came around 
the money was forthcoming, which 
was raised by assessment, and from 
that time on the mountain in the way 
of progress was removed and hence 
the great advancement the United 
Association made from that time to 
the present date. The financing of 
the conventions and the increase of 
representation was costly but it pays 
because all members are satisfied and 
they have their say in the establish- 
ment and inauguration of the laws 
that guide their destiny. In financ- 
ing these conventions the old assess- 
ment system has been discarded many 
years ago, and it is now raised by 
placing in a fund ten per cent of the 
general receipts, and as we hold our 
conventions usually every four years 
there is more than sufficient funds to 
pay the delegates their wage from 
the time they leave home until they 
return, as well as $10 per day for 
hotel expenses, and their transporta- 
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tion and sleeper to the convention and 
back to their homes. This law was 
established when we improved our 
financial system at the convention held 
at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1921, 
which is recorded as really being one 
of the greatest and most progressive 
conventions ever held by the United 
Association. It was at this convention 
that our present financial system was 
established and which has placed the 
organization in such a fortified man- 
ner financially in defense of their 
principles and conditions that we are 
able to meet all our obligations of a 
financial nature, strike, sick and death 
benefits, convention expenses and the 
salaries and expenses of thirty inter- 
national officers, besides the expense 
of publishing the Journal, and the 
salaries of the large staff in conducting 
the General Office and all overhead 
expenses without resorting to any 
direct assessments. 

It will be interesting to record here 
that the last convention, held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, in the year 
1928, cost the United Association 
$267,000, and the cost of the other 
conventions up to the time this meas- 
ure of representation was established 
would reach a very large sum, yet 
while it may seem a very high, expen- 
sive overhead in the conduction of the 
affairs of the organization it was be- 
cause of this that in the last twenty- 
five years, despite all the trials and 
tribulations recorded, the members 
have received an increased wage from 
$3.20 per day on an average to $11 
per day, which is the average pay 
throughout our jurisdiction at this 
date, and added to that is the almost 
universal establishment of the five- 
day week, wherein it is recorded also 
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that part of the organization, in their 
particular part of the trade, the first 
national agreement was signed for 
them for the five-day week, which 
made it universal throughout our 
jurisdiction. These great strides in 
improving the wage and working 
conditions of the members would 
never have been accomplished with- 
out having sufficient of the coin of the 
realm, secured through high dues, 
which is usually recognized as a neces- 
sity by the members themselves, be- 
cause of the high percentage returned 
to them in wage and working condi- 
tions, as well as monetary benefits that 
go into the home to aid them during 
sickness and when the tragic events 
of life occur, which are always present. 

They realize also the great achieve- 
ments that can be accomplished by the 
pooling together of their contribu- 
tions, and especially in preserving the 
democracy of their organization in 
representations at conventions. In 
the year 1896 there were only 18 
delegates at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, and in the year 1928 there 
were 783 delegates attending the con- 
vention held at Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, the most of whom brought their 
wives and sweethearts along to enjoy 
the social activities that always pre- 
vail at these conventions. The mem- 
bers are also aware that without sufh- 
cient of the coin of the realm they 
would never have made such strides 
in the organization of the men of our 
craft, which after all is the primary 
purpose of organization, without 
which no progress could be made. 
They also know it was only a few 
years ago, comparatively, they could 
count the number of their local unions 
in the twenty to thirty columns and 
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today throughout the United States 
and Canada, in every city and town 
that is large enough, there is a local 
union of the United Association, 
which now reaches the number of 
nearly eight hundred local unions. 
No human organization of any de- 
scription, especially a labor organiza- 
tion, can make any progress unless 
their members are generous and will- 
ing to pay reasonably high dues, be- 
cause those that are trained in the 
knowledge of trade-unionism realize 
it is the greatest and best investment 
they could make for the protection of 
themselves, their trade and those de- 
pending upon them, and at the same 
time they are in a better position to 
carry out their great responsibility to 
society with the proper installation of 
their work and demonstrating the art 
and genius of their trade they have 
spent the best part of their years to 
learn. 

The most noteworthy event we can 
recall in the history of the United 
Association, which we deem the most 
beneficial to our members, our trade, 
the American labor movement, and 
society in general, was the decision 
rendered at the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, held 
in Rochester, New York, November 
11 to 23, 1912, when that convention 
decided that the charter of the Inter- 
national Association of Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters and Helpers be 
revoked, and that this organization 
affiliate with the United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters of the United States and 
Canada. This convention further de- 
cided that the United Association was 
recognized as the only organization 
being in complete control of the pipe 
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fitting industry throughout the juris- 
diction of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The amalgamation as ordered by 
the Rochester Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
long since been carried into effect and 
it is very pleasing to record here that 
after twenty-five years of the severest 
jurisdictional conflict that the labor 
movement of America can chronicle, 
our amalgamation together under one 
banner proved conclusively to be the 
proper mode of procedure, because of 
the great achievements accomplished 
since then by the organization for the 
advancement and elevation of all the 
members and the trade in general. 

The United Association as a body 
has done its best to live up strictly to 
the constructive principles on which 
the American Federation of Labor is 
founded, and has been ever active in 
aiding all its colleagues in the labor 
movement to the best of their ability 
in its continuous membership with the 
American Federation of Labor and 
all its constituent departments, and 
which activities have been appreciated 
and recognized by honoring the 
United Association in electing from 
time to time, right down to the present 
day, many of the head officers of the 
United Association as members of the 
great councils of these great national 
bodies that are guiding so success- 
fully the destinies of the great Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

The government of the United As- 
sociation is composed of a general 
president, a general secretary-treas- 
urer, an assistant secretary, thirteen 
general organizers, and fourteen gen- 
eral vice-presidents, who direct the 
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affairs of the United Association, 
which embraces the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The policy of the United Associa- 
tion in conducting its affairs is based 
on the highest form of democracy 
wherein its local unions have full and 
complete autonomy in the conduction 
of their own local union affairs and 
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in the making of their own agreements 
with their employers, guided by the 
officers of the United Association, and 
the laws as contained in its constitu- 
tion, which were written and based on 
the constructive principles, the high 
aspirations and ultimate goal as ex- 
pressed in the profound principles of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


It is indispensably necessary, in order to preserve to the largest degree our 
system of individualism that there should be effective and organized collective 
The wage earners must act jointly, through the process of collective 
Only thus can they be put upon a 
Only thus is 


action. 
bargaining, in great industrial enterprises. 
plane of economic equality with their corporate employers. 
freedom of contract made a real thing and not a mere legal fiction * 
I believe this practice of collective bargaining effective only through such organi- 
tions as the trades unions, to have been one of the most potent forces in the 
past century in promoting the progress of wage earners and in securing larger 
social progress for humanity. Wherever there is organized capital on a consid- 
erable scale I believe in the principle of organized labor and in the practice of 
collective bargaining, not merely as a desirable thing for the wage earners, but 
as something which has been demonstrated to be essential in the long run to 
their permanent progress. Where capital is organized, as it must be organized 
under modern industrial conditions, the only way to secure proper freedom— 
proper treatment—for the individual laborer, is to have labor organize also. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT 
DRINK WORKERS 


JOsEPH OBERGFELL, Secretary 
International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America 


N ORDER to be brief and remain 

within the limited space allotted, 
“ only the high spots in the develop- 
ment of the organization are covered 
in this article. 

With the growth of the brewing 
industry in the United States, the need 
for organization became apparent to 
the workmen engaged therein, and we 
find, as early as 1852, the formation 
of a Brewers Mutual Aid Society in 
the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. This was 
followed up in other large brewery 
centers. The aims of these mutual 


aid societies were primarily to aid in 
the form of benefits brewery work- 
men who became sick or incapacitated 


from work. 

The formation of these societies 
gave the workmen opportunity to dis- 
cuss economic conditions among them- 
selves. Out of these societies came 
the birth of the first Brewers Work- 
men’s Union, founded in the city of 
Cincinnati in 1877. The organization 
did not survive, due to the great fear 
of the workmen in making attempts 
to improve their condition, and not 
until December 26, 1879, did they 
succeed in forming an organization 
which was called “Brauer Gesellen 
Union.” The young organization af- 
filiated itself with the general labor 
movement and elected delegates to 
represent it in the councils of the 
Central Labor Union of Cincinnati. 
Rapid progress was made and within 
a short time the greater part of the 
men employed in the breweries in 
Cincinnati had joined the organiza- 
tion. 


In the spring of 1881 it was decided 
that no brewery in Cincinnati should 
be considered a union establishment 
unless at least half the men employed 
in it belonged to the union. As a re- 
sult of the strength which the union 
gained through this procedure, it was 
decided in July of the same year to 
approach the brewery owners with 
general demands for the first time. 
The demands presented were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A reduction of the work-day 
from 13 hours to 10% hours. 

2. A minimum wage of $60 a 
month. 

3. Permission for the workmen to 
get board and lodging wherever they 
pleased. 

4. A reduction of Sunday work 
from 8 to 4 hours. 

Four of the breweries immediately 
granted these demands. Work was 
suspended in the nineteen other brew- 
eries, and at the same time a boycott 
was declared on all nonunion beer. A 
few of the smaller breweries gave in, 
but the power of the larger brewery 
owners was at last able to defeat the 
success already achieved. Notwith- 
standing the support given by the or- 
ganized workingmen, the struggle was 
dragged out, and finally a compromise 
settlement proposed to the brewery 
owners was rejected by them. The 
strike was lost and the union lost a 
large proportion of its membership. 
Nevertheless, the struggle had its ef- 
fect. Soon afterward the brewery 
owners reduced the working hours, 
both for week days and Sundays. It 
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took several years, of course, before 
the union recovered from the conse- 
quences of its defeat in this battle. 

The desire for organization of the 
brewery workmen grew, and in June, 
1881, a strike was called by the newly 
organized brewery workers in New 
York City. The newly formed union 
had overestimated their strength, and 
having no connection with brewery 
workmen of other cities, who could 
come to their assistance, the strike was 
lost, and brought destruction to their 
organization. 

Despite the loss of the strike and 
the disruption of the organization, the 
workers, nevertheless, gained im- 


provements, as the brewery proprie- 
tors recognized that the defeat of the 
workers was only temporary, and they 
voluntarily established the 12-hour 
day and made other concessions. 


A few of the brewery workmen who 
had belonged to the union which had 
been destroyed during the strike in 
1881, kept in mind the necessity for 
organization in their trade, and on 
August 10, 1884, a meeting of a num- 
ber of brewery workmen in New York 
City was held. This meeting was the 
birthplace of Brewers Union No. 1 of 
New York, which still exists, and out 
of which had developed the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery 
Workmen of America. 

The constantly growing labor 
movement and the militant spirit of 
the brewery workmen led to the com- 
plete unionization of the men engaged 
in the New York breweries in 1885 
and 1886, and on April 16, 1886, they 
succeeded in closing a contract with 
the brewery owners for the period of 
one year. The workmen received an 
increase in wages, a shortening of the 
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working hours and the elimination of 
Sunday work. 

The recognition achieved by the 
brewery workmen of New York gave 
inspiration to the brewery workmen 
of other cities to organize. The gen- 
eral excitement for organization, agi- 
tated by the labor movement in 1886 
and the victory of the brewery work- 
men in New York, gave encourage- 
ment to the brewery workmen in the 
brewery centers. 

The brewery workers of Baltimore 
were the first to follow Cincinnati and 
New York in the way of organization. 
They were followed almost immedi- 
ately by Chicago, Newark, Elizabeth, 
Paterson, New Brunswick, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Buffalo, Albany, 
San Francisco, Belleville, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Syracuse and Co- 
lumbus. 


The First Convention 


A national union of all the brewery 
workmen of the United States was 
agitated as early as 1880. 

The first proposal, originated in 
Cincinnati, came from the brewery 
workers union organized there in 
December, 1879. Ina circular issued 
in June 1880, the brewery workers in 
the United States were called upon to 
organize a union which would extend 
over the whole United States. Few 
favorable answers were received to 
this circular, and no further steps were 
taken toward carrying out the plan at 
that time. It was considered that the 
time was not ripe for general or- 
ganizing of the brewery workmen. 

Due to the rapid development of 
the general labor movement in the 
middle of the 80s the opportunity for 
the brewery workers had arrived. 
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The appearance of a number of 
local unions necessarily led to the idea 
of endeavoring to form a closer con- 
tact of these unions in order that they 
might support each other in the strug- 
gle to further their common interests. 
The strongest of the brewers unions, 
New York Local Union No. 1, took 
this matter in hand in the spring of 
1886. They placed themselves in 
communication with other brewery 
workers unions in the country and sub- 
mitted to them the matter of holding 
a convention for the formation of a 
national union. It was agreed 
at that time that the convention should 
be held in Chicago, where a brewery 
workers local union had been formed 
shortly before. After several delays 
and postponements it was finally de- 
cided that the convention should be 
held in Baltimore, and the convention 
was called to order on August 29, 
1886. Here the National Union of 
Brewery Workmen of the United 
States was created. Only five unions 
had sent delegates to the first conven- 
tion, namely, New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and Baltimore. 
The union in St. Louis, where a strug- 
gle was threatened, instructed the 
New York delegates to represent 
them. 

The necessity for combined organi- 
zation of the brewery workers 
throughout the entire country was not 
yet recognized everywhere. 

In the four-days session it was de- 
cided to form an organization which 
was to bear the name of National 
Union of the Brewers of the United 
States. 

The convention adopted a constitu- 
tion and by-laws to govern the organi- 
zation. Simultaneously with the 
founding of the national union a craft 
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organ, that would serve to impress the 
importance of the organization on the 
minds of those of their fellow work- 
men who still stood aloof from the 
union and also be useful in bringing 
the members in closer touch with each 
other, was established for the brewery 
workers, The title given the craft 
paper was Brauer Zeitung, and the 
first issue was published October 2, 
1886. The trade publication, from 
the start, was a strong weapon in the 
hands of the workmen whose interest 
it wastoserve. It contributed greatly 
to the rapid expansion of the newly 
formed National Union, and proved 
itself to be a trusty weapon in the 
struggles that followed. 

The association of brewery work- 
men which was thus called into life had 
a membership of 2,700. In the course 
of the next few months five additional 
unions joined the National Union, 
namely, St. Louis, Buffalo, Boston, 
Milwaukee and Grand Rapids. 

The second convention of the Na- 
tional Union was held on September 
11, 1887, at Detroit. The National 
Secretary reported that the number of 
local unions affiliated with the organi- 
zation had increased since the last 
convention to 21. 

In the spring of the year 1887 the 
brewery workmen’s organizations of 
Syracuse, Cincinnati, Troy, New 
Haven, Albany and San Francisco had 
joined the National Union. In the 
summer of the same year Cleveland, 
Chicago, Fargo, Bridgeport and 
Belleville had affiliated. 

Rapid progress in the organizing of 
the brewery workmen throughout the 
country was made. 

When one compares the conditions 
of the brewery workmen of America 
at the beginning of the year 1888 with 
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those under which they had worked 
but one or two years previous, it can 
truthfully be said that hardly ever has 
such a tremendous change taken place 
in the history of any trade in so short 
a time. 

Space does not permit publishing the 
table submitted to the third conven- 
tion of the organization by its Na- 
tional Secretary in 1887. This table 
is a document in the history of civiliza- 
tion, giving information which demon- 
strates the value of organization 
among workmen and shows more 
clearly than speeches and writings the 
civilizing value of the labor movement 
in general. It may be used by future 
historians as a proof of the signifi- 
cance of the labor movement in the 
progress of humanity. 

This table illustrates the wages and 
working conditions of the brewery 
workmen of America before and after 
organization. The figures show the 
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improvement of the material condi- 
tion of the brewery workmen which 
they had achieved through organiza- 
tion within one or two years. This 
improvement in the condition of the 
workingmen, however, meant a de- 
crease in the profits of the capitalists in 
the brewing industry. Little wonder, 
then, that they did not look with 
pleasure upon the process which placed 
their workmen on a higher level in the 
industrial activities of the nation. 

In the beginning of 1888, because 
of a general reaction which had set in 
within the whole labor movement, and 
when the agitation for organization of 
workmen into trade unions had mate- 
rially lessened, the brewery owners 
were encouraged to stop the rapid pro- 
gress of brewery workmen by declar- 
ing a general lockout in all of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. A circular 
letter was issued by the brewery own- 
ers, declaring a war on the organized 
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brewery workmen of the country. In 
it they attempted to justify their posi- 
tion to the public. The struggle which 
followed lasted for years, and in some 
places for a decade, but finally ended 
with victory for the organization. 

During this conflict many sacrifices 
which have gone down in the unwritten 
history of the movement were made 
by the pioneers of the organization. 
Many brewery workers were black- 
listed and were unable to secure em- 
ployment of any kind. Suffering was 
endured by them and their families so 
that they might be able to establish 
better working conditions for those 
who were to follow them in the in- 
dustry. These were truly trying days 
for the members who had fought un- 
flinchingly until the final victory for 
the organization was established. 


Conclusion 


From less than 2,000 members in 
1889, after the brewery workers had 
inaugurated their general attack on 
the organization, the membership 
steadily grew, during the next 12 years 
of uninterrupted struggle, to 26,000. 
This was made possible by the organ- 
izing of the brewery workers in the 
cities of the Middle Western and 
Western States. The organizing of 
the workers in these cities gave the or- 
ganization a fighting force in these 
centers which enabled them to 
effectively prosecute the boycott 
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against the large shipping breweries. 

The organization had withstood all 
attacks from within and without and 
was now on firm ground. 

In 1902, fourteen years after the 
general lockout, a settlement was 
reached with the pool brewers of New 
York. By this victory, after a struggle 
of fourteen years, the organization 
had made secure its existence and 
compelled recognition by the brewery 
proprietors, 

During the following years from 
1902 until national prohibition the or- 
ganization encountered local strikes in 
various localities, all of which they 
conquered. 

The organization grew in member- 
ship and in financial resources until 
national prohibition put an abrupt end 
to its progress. Since national prohibi- 
tion, which went into effect in 1920, 
the membership decreased steadily be- 
cause of the closing of brewery plants, 
but the organization still retains its 
militancy, which was instilled in it by 
its struggles in the economic field, and ° 
it has persistently fought for a modif- 
cation of the Volstead Law, which, 
with the aid of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the thinking people 
of our country, it hopes soon to ac- 
complish. 

This is but a brief review of the 
history of the Brewery Workmen of 
America. 


“The Trade unions of the United States have conferred such 
essential services upon their membership and upon the 
community that their real values are not to be overlooked 

or destroyed. They can fairly claim great credit for 

the abolition of sweatshops, for recognition of fairer 

hours in industry, reduction of overstain, employment 

under more healthful conditions, and many other reforms.” 


Hersert Hoover 





JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ ACTIVITY 


Gust. SODERBERG, Secretary 


Journeymen Tailors Union of America 


¥ TRACING the historical rec- 
ords of the earliest period of the 
labor movement we find that the 
tailors were among the first pioneers 
in the European countries, as well as 
on the North American Continent. 
According to the 
history of the 
tailoring trade of 
England, written 
by Galton, who 
made a careful 
study of the 
trade, the first or- 
ganization of 
tailors that can 
justly be termed 
a trade union was 
a com bination 
entered into by 
the tailors of 
London and 
Westminster in 
1721. 

The next result 
of the whole af- 
fair was the pas- 
sage by Parlia- 
ment, June 7, 
1721, of an act 
entitled: “An Act for Regulating the 
Journeymen Tailors within the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality.” The 
main provisions were: 1. Combina- 
tion to raise wages was forbidden on 
pain of imprisonment. 2. Wages 
and hours were established and penal- 
ties set for violation of the schedule 
of either masters or journeymen. 

By the act as passed, hours were 
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to be from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m., with one- 
half hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner. In the same year, 1721, 
a legal prosecution is recorded in the 
town of Cambridge. Tailors were 
indicted for conspiracy among them- 
selves to raise 
wages and were 
found guilty. 

The early his- 
tory of American 
records show that 
the tailor, like the 
blacksmith and 
the shoemaker, is 
one of the pio- 
neers among 
tradesmen and is 
usually found in 
the vanguard of 
settlement. The 
first tailors’ strike 
recorded in the 
United States 
was in Baltimore 
in 1795, and 
there was another 
strike in the same 
city in 1805. By 
the year 1806 at 
least three additional tailors’ unions 
had been organized in Philadelphia, 
New York City and Boston. A good 
characterization of this period is 
found in the following extract, writ- 
ten by McMaster, “History of the 
People of the United States”’ : 


“The Journeymen Tailors of Bal- 
timore had a strike as early as 1795, 
and forced wages up to seven shillings 
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and sixpence per job; and another in 
October, 1805; when the pay for job 
was fixed at eight shillings and nine 
pence.” 


The first tailors’ strike in the 
United States of which we have any- 
thing like a detailed account is that 
which occurred in Buffalo in 1824. On 
this occasion the tailors were tried for 
conspiracy and after two trials were 
found guilty and fined $200 each. In 
all large cities during this period and 
up to 1883, the tailors were organized 
as independent tailors’ societies, and a 
great many strkes are recorded as the 
movement grew in each city. This 
independent movement brought about 
the tendency toward national organi- 
zation, and in August, 1865, the first 
convention was held in Philadelphia, 
with representation from seven cities. 
The organization was named “The 
Journeymen Tailors National Trade 
Union,” which lasted up to 1877. Lo- 
cals continued their activities inde- 
pendently. 

During the years 1881 and 1883 
strikes took place in ten of the larger 
cities; the tailors were organized in 
§1 cities and the independent move- 
ment was rapidly on the increase. 
This, no doubt, led up to the organi- 
zation of a second National Union of 
Tailors in Philadelphia in August, 
1883, where the following officers 
were elected: John Mustadt, Presi- 
dent, New York City; Charles 
Sharpe, Secretary, Philadelphia, and 
Barney O’Donnell, Treasurer, Phila- 
delphia. This national union existed 
continuously from 1883 until the pres- 
ent day. In 1899 the name was again 
changed to the present “Journeymen 
Tailors Union of America.” 


In the year 1884 the National Tail- 
ors Union joined the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and in the year 
1885 our delegate, James W. Smith, 
of Springfield, Illinois, was elected 
Second Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. In the 
Convention of 1885 the following 
oficers were elected: Charles H. 
Sharpe, President; Frederick Jensen, 
First Vice-President; Henry Becker, 
Second Vice-President; John B. Len- 
non, Third Vice-President; James W. 
Smith, Fourth Vice-President; Jos- 
eph Wilkenson, Secretary; Frederick 
Werner, Treasurer. 

The convention held in 1887 was 
more important than any that had 
previously taken place. Twenty-seven 
locals, with a membership of 2,511, 
were affiliated. Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, addressed the convention on 
‘“‘Trade-Unionism.” The Commit- 
tee on Constitution brought in a re- 
port which was adopted by the Con- 
vention by which: 1. A secretary was 
appointed on full time, at a salary of 
$1,000 a year for the ensuing term. 
2. The secretary was appointed chief 
organizer, to direct extension work 
under the authority of the General 
Executive Board. 3. An official jour- 
nal was established, called The Tailor, 
to be published monthly and mailed 
free to every member. Many other 
important resolutions were adopted, 
such as directing members to patron- 
ize the union label; to establish em- 
ployment bureaus, to observe Labor 
Day, the first Monday in September, 
as a national holiday; to abolish the 
sweating system; to equalize dues and 
initiation fees of all locals. It is not 
too much to say that the convention 
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of 1887 marks the beginning of the 
Journeymen Tailors Union of Amer- 
ica as a permanent business institution. 

At this convention John Brown 
Lennon was elected General Secretary 
for the first time, serving continu- 
ously for twenty-three years until 
1910. Lennon was born in Lafayette 
County, Wisconsin, in 1850. In 1871 
he joined the trade-union movement 
in Denver, Colorado; became very ac- 
tive in the organization shortly after 
a central body in Denver was started 
by five local unions, and was one of 
the delegates from the Tailors Union. 

The labor movement in those days 
was not popular with the public and 
following is a quotation from his 
reminiscences : 


“T had the honor of participating in 
the great Southwest strike, as I was 
at that time not only a trade-unionist 
but a member of the Knights of La- 
bor. I traveled over practically all 
the lines of the Southwest system of 
Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and, to 
some extent, down into Texas, doing 
what lay in my power to make the 
fight one that was worth while. I was 
also an active participant in the great 
Denver and Rio Grande contest, 
which, without exception, was the 
hardest railroad fight I have ever 
known. With other active men of 
Denver, we made this fight quite in- 
teresting for some time; but there was 
insufficient education existing among 
the working classes to make them as 
steadfast and loyal supporters of a 
contest as we now see so often dis- 
played. 

“What changes have come over 
Denver since I first started in the 
movement! I remember that clergy- 
men of Denver would not come to 
meetings of trade-unionists, even to 
offer prayer. Whether they thought 
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we were so bad that the prayers would 
be ineffectual, or whether they were 
afraid of their own standing in the 
community if they went, I am not pre- 
pared to say; but many of them re- 
fused.” 


John B. Lennon was also elected 
as one of the delegates to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1887. At the Detroit Con- 
vention, 1888, he was elected Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of 
Labor and was reelected until 1917. 
He was a member of the Executive 
Council and was closely associated 
with Gompers, Morrison, Mitchell 
and others prominent in the labor 
movement. He was well known as a 
public speaker on labor problems. He 
was appointed by President Wilson 
as a member of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
1912 to 1917, and was later again 
appointed by Mr. Wilson as labor 
conciliator, adjusting labor difficulties. 
The strain of those strenuous times 
had a great effect on him, breaking 
down his health so that he died on 
January 17, 1923. 

Eugene J. Brais was elected gen- 
eral secretary in 1910 and he served 
until 1915. He was very aggressive 
and supported all progressive moves. 
In 1914 he proposed an amalgama- 
tion to form one organization in the 
clothing industry; and a proposition 
was adopted to amalgamate with the 
seceding members of the Garment 
Workers Union. A year later this 
was rejected by the Journeymen Tail- 
ors Union. He acted as secretary of 
the amalgamation and resigned when 
the amalgamation was reconsidered. 
John B. Lennon led the opposition to 
the amalgamation, which carried by a 
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vote of 3,961 against and 1,339 in 
favor. 

Thomas Sweeney was elected gen- 
eral secretary on February 15, 1915, 
and held the office until January 1, 
1927. During his term the organiza- 
tion made its greatest effort to abolish 
piecework and home work, which had 
prevailed in the custom industry from 
its inception. 

In the convention held in Chicago, 
1917, the following propositions were 
adopted: 


“Beginning with September 1, 
1919, no member of the Journeymen 
Tailors Union of America will be al- 
lowed to work under any but the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“1. Free workshop furnished by 
the employer. 

“2. Weekly wage scale to be fixed 
by the locals. 

“3. Eight hours to constitute a 
day’s work. 

“4. Time and one-half for over- 
time.” 


On September 1, 1919, a general 
demand was made for the above de- 
mands by our locals all over the 
United States and Canada, and about 
one-half of the entire membership 
went out on strike, with the result 
that week work was established in 


most cities. In the largest eastern 
cities we were not so successful. 
Piecework still prevailed in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, and in other cities, mainly 
on account of the Merchant Tailors 
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Association’s attitude in refusing to 
recognize our demands. Here we find 
piecework and home work the great- 
est evils that will wreck any industry, 
exploiting the workers to the limit. 

Gust. Soderberg, the present gen- 
eral secretary, was elected January 1, 
1927. Previous to this he was busi- 
ness agent of Chicago Local No. 5, 
for seventeen years. Under his lead- 
ership, Local No. 5 made great prog- 
ress in improving working conditions 
in general, as well as in abolishing 
piecework. Local No. ¢ is one of the 
leading locals in our organization. 

We are also affiliated with the 
Union Label Department, the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada, the 
Workers Education Bureau of 
America and the International Cloth- 
ing Workers Federation. 

The Journeymen Tailors Union of 
America has made great progress 
since it was organized in 1883. Only 
those who went through the struggle 
in the early days and who compare the 
old and present working conditions 
can appreciate the results up to this 
time in the custom tailoring industry. 

The early records show that the 
tailors were very active in the begin- 
ning of the labor movement—not only 
in their industry, but in every other 
industry—in assisting to organize 
workers into their respective craft 
organizations and forming central 
bodies, thus having helped to build up 
the present labor movement, the 
American Federation of Labor. 


AUTUMN GOLD 
Death in the house, and the golden-rod 
A-bloom in the field! 
O blossom, how, from the lifeless clod, 
When the fires are out and the ashes cold, 
Doth a vein that the miners know not yield 
Such wealth of gold? 





JOURNEYMEN BARBERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


J. C. SHANEssy, President 


N December 5, 1887, there as- 
O sembled in Buffalo, New York, 
five men representing organi- 
zations of barbers in the cities of New 
York, Muskegon and Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Buffalo, New York, and Toledo, 
Ohio. The following preamble was 
adopted in the institution of an inter- 
national organi- 
zation of journey- 
men barbers: 


“Whereas, 
Unity guided by 
intelligence is a 
source of strength 
that can with- 
stand all attacks; 
and 

“Whereas, 
Without _ intelli- 
gent organization 
we can not ac- 
quire the discip- 
line which enables 
us to get to- 
gether and direct 
our efforts to- 
ward the desired 
end to promote 
the human and 
cultural develop- 
ment of our 
members and their families, thus en- 
abling us to do our part toward aid- 
ing in the uplifting of the human 
race; and 

“Whereas, All of this can be ac- 
complished only through construc- 
tive, intelligent organization; 

“Therefore, For the purpose of 
promoting these noble purposes, we 
have organized the Journeymen Bar- 
bers International Union of America.”’ 


J. C. SHANESsyY 


Immediate affiliation was made 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor, which had been organized six 
years previous. Starting out with 
five local unions and a membership 
of 2,000, the organization has grown 
to 1,000 affiliated local unions and a 
membership of 50,000. Local unions 
have been char- 
tered in every 
state of the 
United States and 
every province of 
Canada. While in 
the outset only 
journeymen _bar- 
bers were ad- 
mitted to mem- 
bership, beauty 
operators are now 
granted the privi- 
lege of member- 
ship. 

Organized ef- 
fort has short- 
ened the work- 
day of the jour- 
neymen barbers 
and closed the 
barber shops on 
Sunday in all but 
four states. It is an unquestionable 
fact that within the last quarter of a 
century the standard of sanitation in 
the barber shops has been raised at 
least 300 per cent. 

The international union has asked 
a fair wage for its members; has fur- 
ther looked after their welfare with 
sick and death benefits, having paid 
out to its members four and a half 
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million dollars in benefits, and has 
consistently and persistently stressed 
the need of a barbers’ license law on 
the statute books of every state and 
province for the protection of not 
only the barbers but the patrons of 
the barber shops. Thirty-five states 
now have such legislation, eighteen 
states having enacted license laws 
within the last few years since the or- 
ganized master barbers have been 
working hand in hand with the jour- 
neymen barbers. 

The Journeymen Barbers Interna- 
tional Union has never fostered ill- 
feeling between employing and jour- 
neymen barbers but, instead, has ad- 
vocated the heartiest collaboration 
and adjustment of differences by arbi- 
tration rather than by strikes and 
lockouts. 

Dedication at Indianapolis, In- 
diana, on May 31, 1931, of a $115,- 
000 home office marked a great 
achievement for the organization. 
The headquarters has been main- 
tained in Indianapolis for thirty years 
and international conventions are 
held every five years in the headquar- 
ters city. 

Representation at these conven- 
tions is according to membership of 
the local unions, every local union be- 
ing entitled to at least one delegate. 
The transportation and per diem of 
the delegates is paid from the con- 
vention fund of the international 
union. Despite the growing member- 


ship, this democratic method of rep- 
resentation has been maintained, 
keeping the organization controlled 
by the entire membership for their 
own best interests. 

The general executive board con- 
sists of thirteen members elected by 
the convention. The general presi- 
dent and general secretary-treasurer 
are salaried officers and devote their 
entire time to the interests of the or- 
ganization, and the eleven vice-presi- 
dents serve without salary. 

The splendid progressive growth 
of the organization has only been 
made possible by the members at 
large who have sacrificed and un- 
falteringly stood for the principles of 
trade-unionism. Without the loyal 
support of this great rank and file it 
would not have been possible for the 
officers to lead the way out of the 
murky deep into clear sailing waters, 
and no officer, past or present, would 
take unto himself credit for that 
which he could not have accom- 
plished without the support of his 
fellow members and the labor move- 
ment in general. 

During its forty-four years of ex- 
istence, the Journeymen Barbers In- 
ternational Union has ever adhered 
to the motives that prompted its or- 
ganization, and has demonstrated 
most fully that organization is the 
only medium by which the workers 
of this North American continent can 
attain for themselves that to which 
they are entitled. 


“, . . The prosperity of the nation means the prosperity of its millions of toilers. 
We are so interdependent that any disturbance or dislocation has a far reaching effect, 
and their most injurious consequences are borne by those least able to endure disaster— 


the wage earners and the men of limited resources. 


.’—CHARLES Evans HucuHes. 
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PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS 


M. J. COLLERAN, President 


The Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers International Association 


that I undertake to write of the 

* uphill fight of our great organi- 
zation, the American Federation of 
Labor, and of those men who sac- 
rificed their all for the success such as 
we have today. 

Surrounding that little giant, the 
late Samuel 
Gompers, were 
men of many 
crafts and with- 
out ego I say 
there wereamong 
them a few 
staunch _ plaster- 
ers and cement 
finishers who 
formed the first 
bulwark of de- 
fense for thebirth 
of the American 
Federation of 
Labor. How 
satisfied should 
they feel, from 
that place to 
whence they have 
gone, could they 
but see the growth of the seed they 
planted—at that time representing 
only a handful of union men—to the 
gigantic army of over 3,000,000 
union men and women who now make 
up one of the integral parts of our 
Government of the United States and 
also represents our Canadian neigh- 
bor. 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before and who can tell whether, with- 


[' IS indeed with a spirit of pride 


M. J. CoLLERAN 


in the next decade, at the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the American Federation 
of Labor, we shall be given the repre- 
sentation in the President’s Cabinet, 
along with the Secretary of Labor, 
that is justly ours by virtue of the fact 
that today the American Federation 
of Labor is conceded by those in high 
position to be the 
representative 
body of the work- 
ing classes in the 
United States, 
whether organ- 
ized or unorgan- 
ized. 

How many of 
us who hail 
W ashington’s 
Birthday, Can- 
ada’s Empire 
Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Colum- 
bus Day, et cet- 
era, ever stop to 
think of the real 
significance of the 
events which 
these days com- 
memorate? Such days are the me- 
morial stones raised along the path 
by which a nation rose to greatness. 
Every country has its special days, 
set apart from the routine work of 
the year, in memory of some great 
man or great event in the nation’s 
history, or the performance of 
some great deed. Why not make 
this Samuel Gompers Day? It was 
the unswerving determination and 
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courage of Samuel Gompers and a few 
other militants of that day who pro- 
moted the idea of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. True, there were 
other movements before that time, 
several of them. The National; the 
Knights of Labor (the pride of that 
wonderful personality, T. V. Pow- 
derly) preceded the American Feder- 
ation of Labor or the federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada, of 
which Gompers was President, later 
called the American Federation of 
Labor at a convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, in December, 1886—a sort of 
amalgamation of several existing 
labor bodies, Gompers retaining the 
chairmanship. The Knights were on 
the wane but they gave the first real 
stimulus to the national or interna- 
tional labor movement of the conti- 
nent. Samuel Gompers believed that 
a great institution of Labor could be 
built on somewhat different lines or 
ideas than those of the Knights, and 
the movement today proves the wis- 
dom of his judgment. There were 
some at that time who thought Gom- 
pers a dreamer, but Gompers fought 
valiantly for his ideas. ‘We will, 
with the help of God, set up an insti- 
tution of Labor that will be the eman- 
cipation of those who labor,” said 
Gompers. 

Labor has the right to organize, 
to present and urge its collective in- 
terests and ideals as well as capital has 
to organize for the purpose of mutual 
interest. Organized labor must be 
nonsectarian and nonpartisan. It 
stands for all and not for one. ‘We 
favor peace, not turmoil,” said 
Gompers, and upon these ideals he set 
his structure—that same structure 
whose fiftieth anniversary we now 


celebrate. There is an old adage. 
“Experience is a _ stern teacher.” 
Samuel Gompers profited by the ex- 
perience of the Knights of Labor and 
improved upon their shortcomings. 
Fifty long years have elapsed since 
that humble cigarmaker, struggling 
for the rights of mankind, evolved 
with others the institution that still 
stands as the workers’ capital. I 
am pleased to say that before and 
after Samuel Gompers perfected and 
launched the Federation, there were 
plasterers among his stalwarts, fore- 
most among whom was Patrick 
Grimes, of New York City. Fifty 
years ago Patrick Grimes was an ac- 
tive trade-unionist and an ardent 
Gomper’s adherent. He campaigned 
with Gompers and was his close con- 
fidant. Other plasterers at the time 
who, tradition tells us, were active in 
the movement advocated by Gompers 
were M. J. Mulvihill, of Cincinnati, 
who in 1882 was President of the Op- 
erative Plasterers and Cement Fin- 
ishers International Association; J. 
W. Smith, of Philadelphia; J. G. 
Phoenix, of Peoria, Illinois; Robert 
Tenary, Pittsburgh, who also was our 
General President in 1889; Eddie 
Green and John Fitzgerald, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; M. H. Nicholson, 
William Simpson, James Plunkett, 
Michael Montague; and Dennis Mc- 
Namara, of San Francisco, Calif. 
Because records and histories are 
not available, I have had to resort to 
tradition or oral history in mention- 
ing only a few of those of our craft 
who were active in the old Knights of 
Labor and who were associated with 
Gompers in the organization of the 
American Federation of Labor. Al- 
though the American Federation of 
Labor was organized about the time 
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I was born, I often listened with 
amazement as a cub plasterer and 
since to harrowing tales of experiences 
of the then old-time plasterers with 
whom I worked or whom I met, who 
told of how they worked from dawn 
till dark, when wages and conditions 
of labor were altogether dependent 
upon the tender mercies of the boss; 
how in the old Knights of Labor days 
they saw a glint of hope in the future, 
and how they trudged down to the 
lower east side of New York, where 
those who wanted better organization 
went to meet others so inclined. They 
told how the Knights of Labor flour- 
ished and waned; how Samuel Gom- 
pers—with his idea of craft federation 
of organized trades and labor unions 
of the United States and Canada, in- 
stead of the industrial idea of the 
Knights of Labor—was meeting with 
both opposition and success. They 
told how they used to meet in impro- 
vised meeting places, lit by candles or 
kerosene lamps; how they would for- 
age for an old box or barrel to break 
up to start a fire to sort of warm up 
the meeting room; how they used to 
debate the different ideas offered by 
one another and then passed around 
the hat to get a few cents to defray 
the expenses of the meeting, and how 
they went home in the wee small hours 
of the morning. They told how 
“Little Sam,” as they called Samuel 
Gompers, studied at old Cooper 
Union; how he used to advantage 
what he learned there about economics 
in convincing them and others that he 
had the right idea—that federated 
craft association, not industrial form 
of organization, was the inevitable— 
a federation of unions that would 
leave the different crafts free to work 
out their own particular problems in 
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accordance with their own knowledge 
and experience; that obviously those 
associated by materials, tools and prod- 
uct were more likely to sympathize 
with each other and effectually organ- 
ize into strong craft organizations. 
He decried the idea of a strong, per- 
manent organization of those whose 
occupation lacked relationship and 
whose industrial interests differed. T. 
V. Powderly stubbornly _ insisted 
otherwise—that the one big union was 
the only method to pursue. It was 
in Pittsburgh in 1881 that the idea 
of Gompers took form in what 
was to be known as the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada, and 
that the present name, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was adopted in De- 
cember, 1886. However, be that as 
it may, our great American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the name of Samuel 
Gompers are synonymous. The idea 
of a federation of craft unionism in- 
stead of the industrial form of the 
Knights of Labor was Sam’s idea. 
He saw that the industrial form of 
labor could not endure and so tried 
the prevailing idea that has succeeded 
for the past fifty years. Where any 
failures are charged against it, the 
fault lies with the human not the 
structure conceived by Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

There were those who predicted 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor would disintegrate as did its pred- 
ecessors, that it would disband as a 
consequence of internal differences, 
but the old institution still flourishes. 
It functions more effectively each suc- 
ceeding day. Like the capital of each 
nation, the American Federation of 
Labor Headquarters at Washington 
is the Labor capital of the continent. 
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The American Federation of Labor is 
the agency which deals with all mat- 
ters affecting the general welfare of 
those who live by their labor, the un- 
organized as well as the organized. 
It endeavors toward higher standards 
for all—better food, better clothes, 
better homes, and more of the bet- 
ter things of life, greater purchasing 
power of wages, of working hours and 
conditions under which we work; to- 
ward leisure hours during which men 
and women can enjoy their home, edu- 
cate themselves and participate in such 
affairs as they may choose to partici- 
pate in. Realizing that the prosper- 


ity of this continent depends upon the 
financial ability of every family to 
procure, besides a home, a motor car, 
a radio, and such other things as add 
to their comfort and well-being, wages 
should be large enough to permit the 
buying of those things over and above 


bare necessities. Such buying is nec- 
essary to prosperous industries and 
prosperous industries make for a pros- 
perous continent and a happy, con- 
tented people. , 

I have often thought of the condi- 
tions of labor before Labor had a 
voice in the matters pertaining to the 
conditions of their labor. I often 
thought of the enthusiasm which in- 
spired those pioneers of our labor 
movement to organize effectively in 
view of improving the intolerable con- 
ditions of labor at that time. They 
were fighting a condition that was in- 
human. Those Trojans of fifty and 
more years ago found pleasure, educa- 
tion and diversion after the slavish 
experiences of daily toil by meeting 
with those of common purpose. The 
purpose was to alleviate a condition 
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imposed and repugnant to them—a 
condition akin to that which existed a 
decade previous in our South, where 
men were slaves and did blind obedi- 
ence to a master—such were the con- 
ditions imposed on the workers of 
fifty years ago, conditions in which 
they had no voice or choice. Such con- 
ditions gave birth to the American 
Federation of Labor and the conse- 
quent growth of local and national or 
international unions. It was not until 
after the advent of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that there was any 
real, concerted, trade-union move- 
ment on this continent. Today the 
American Federation of Labor has its 
headquarters in Washington in its 
own building. Every international 
union, except a few railway brother- 
hoods, are affiliated therewith. All 
of this found its inception in compar- 
atively few men who saw in Sam 
Gompers, a man with a good idea of 
organization and who followed him. 
As a plasterer, I am proud of the part 
played by plasterers of fifty years ago, 
of which I mentioned but a few. I 
deplore my inability to mention others 
who participated, but it is due to lack 
of records. Their names should be 
perpetuated in Labor history along 
with that of the great Samuel Gom- 
pers, whose name shall never perish 
from the records of human events, 
for it was he and his American Fed- 
eration of Labor who gave to those 
who labor the institution through 
which to meet life’s problems. 

May his name and his American 
Federation of Labor forever flourish 
and continue to grow greater with 
each succeeding year. 
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STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS 


WINFIELD T. KEEGAN, President 


The International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union of North America 


HOSE making plaster molds 

from type forms and casting 

metal plates therefrom, and du- 
plicating these forms for printing pur- 
poses, were organized into trade 
unions of stereotypers in the United 
States as far back as 1863. Records 
show that such a 
union, known as 
the New York 
Stereotypers As- 
sociation of New 
York City, was 
organized _ that 
year. 

S t er eotyping 
has developed 
from the casting 
of plates from 
plaster molds 
into the making 
of curved, half- 
cylinder, cylinder 
and flat plates 
from matrices of 
papier-maché. At 
first a very moist 
or wet flong was 
beaten into the 
form with a hand 
beating brush to get the impression, 
and dried under pressure. With the 
introduction of a matrix-rolling mold- 
ing machine a slightly moist or almost 
dry “‘mat” is now in quite general use 
in the larger newspaper plants. While 
wet mats are used to some extent in 
some small newspaper and commer- 
cial stereotype plants, the beating in 
of paper matrices with a hand brush 
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and the making of plaster molds has 
been discontinued. 

Electrotyping is a much newer pro- 
cess of duplicating a type form for 
printing purposes. With the intro- 
duction of this process it became pos- 
sible to make perfect duplicates in 
copper-faced me- 
tal of wood en- 
gravings, which 
were in general 
use for illustrat- 
ing before the in- 
troduction of zinc 
etchings. 

Electrotype 
molds were first 
made in a com- 
position of wax, 
but are now made 
in a composition 
of ozokerite. For 
the finer grades 
of work molds 
are now made in 
lead. From the 
mold of wax, 
ozokerite or lead 
a shell of copper 
is produced by an 
electrolytic deposition on the mold. 
The copper shell is then backed with 
a lead composition to the thickness re- 
quired for a flat or curved printing 
plate. The finest grade of electro- 
type plates are now being made with 
a nickel-faced copper shell from a 
lead mold. The uncertainty of secur- 
ing a perfect plate by the wax mold 
and the copper deposition method 
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made the introduction of electrotyp- 
ing rather slow of acceptance at first, 
but with the introduction of new 
methods this was entirely overcome. 
At the present time perfect duplicates 
of all processes of type composition 
and engravings of all kinds are made 
in both electrotypes and stereotypes. 
Many of the early organized unions 
of stereotypers and electrotypers were 
without affiliation nationally or inter- 
nationally. At the time of the first 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor some unions of stereo- 
typers and electrotypers had taken 
charters from the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and many stereo- 
typers had been accepted as members 
of local typographical unions. Other 
unions were still without affiliation. 
The records of the first convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
held at Columbus, Ohio, in December, 


1886, show that Jefferson J. Black, a 
member of the New York Stereo- 
typers Association, was a delegate to 
this convention, representing stereo- 
typers and electrotypers who were not 
affliated with the International Typo- 


graphical Union. Those who were 
members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union were represented at 
this and following conventions by the 
typographical union delegate. 

Since the formation of this interna- 
tional union in 1902, it has been rep- 
resented at the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor al- 
most without exception by its presi- 
dent—usually by both the president 
and secretary-treasurer. 

The membership of this union has 
steadily increased since it became an 
international union of the American 
Federation of Labor. For more than 


twenty years past there has been no 
trade unions of stereotypers or elec- 
trotypers in the United States or Can- 
ada not affiliated with this interna- 
tional union. Both branches of the 
trade are well organized. Its mem- 
bership now numbers over 7,900, di- 
vided into 150 local unions, ten of 
which are in Canada. 

This international union inherited 
the policy of holding annual conven- 
tions from the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Prior to 1893 the 
stereotypers and electrotypers had at- 
tended the annual conventions of the 
Typographical Union and had no in- 
ternational craft organization. At 
the convention in Chicago that year, 
at which the following unions were 
represented: New York No. 1, Bos- 
ton No. 2, Chicago No. 3, Chi- 
cago No. 4, Kansas City No. 6, Den- 
ver No. 13, St. Paul No. 16, and 
Omaha No. 24, the Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Trade District Union, 
a craft organization within the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, was 
formed. 

This trade district organization 
brought the stereotype and electro- 
type delegates attending the Typo- 
graphical.conventions in closer con- 
tact and afforded opportunities to for- 
mulate and adopt legislation in the 
trade district union that particularly 
interested them. Through this united 
effort at the Syracuse (New York) 
Convention in 1898, legislation was 
presented and received favorable ac- 
tion of the International Typograph- 
ical Union referendum that provided 
complete trade autonomy for the 
craft. 

Under this plan of organization 
progress was made until in 1901 at 
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the Birmingham Convention, when, 
through the concerted efforts of the 
stereotype and electrotype delegates 
and with just treatment and faithful 
cooperation of the other delegates, 
legislation providing for the with- 
drawal of the stereotypers and elec- 
trotypers, that they might have the 
right of self-government in their own 
international union, was concurred in 
and received favorable support in the 
referendum. 

For several years previous to 1893, 
P. J. Weldon, of Chicago No. 4, had 
represented the stereotypers and elec- 
trotypers as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the International 
Typographical Union. On the for- 


mation of the Trade District Union, 
provision was made that the president 
of this union, by virtue of his office, 
should be a vice-president of the In- 


ternational Typographical Union. 

William B. Lewis, of Chicago No. 
4, was elected the first president of 
the Trade District Union. Others 
who have filled that position are 
Charles B. Lahan, Chicago No. 4; 
George W. Williams, Boston No. 2; 
John G. Derflinger, New York No. 1, 
and James J. Freel, New York No. 1. 
Those who have served the Trade 
District Union as secretary-treasurers 
are A. B. Lininger, Kansas City No. 
6; J. B. Smith, Washington No. 17; 
George W. Williams, Boston No. 2, 
and Charles A. Sumner, Kansas City 
No. 6. The vice-presidents during 
this period are George A. Wharry, 
New York No. 1; Henry A. More- 
land, New York No. 1; H. Frederick, 
Denver No. 13; Charles A. Sumner, 
Kansas City No. 6; F. L. O. Billings, 
Boston No. 11, and McArthur John- 
son, St. Louis No. 36. 
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The first convention of this inter- 
national union was held in Cincinnati 
in 1902 and those that followed were 
held in Washington, D. C., 1903; St. 
Louis, Mo., 1904; Chicago, IIl., 
1905; New York, N. Y., 1906; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 1907; Boston, Mass., 
1908; Kansas City, Mo., 1909; 
Omaha, Nebr., 1910; Detroit, Mich., 
1911; San Francisco, Calif., 1912; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1913; Newark, N. J., 
1914; Washington, D. C., 1915; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1916; Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1917; Chicago, IIl., 1918; Den- 
ver, Colo., 1919; Boston, Mass., 
1920; Toronto, Canada, 1921; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1922; Omaha, Nebr., 
1923; Atlanta, Ga., 1924; Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1925 ; Los Angeles, Calif., 1926; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1927; St. Louis, Mo., 
1928; New York, N. Y., 1929; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1930, and Toronto, 
Canada, 1931. 

Those who have served as officers 
at these international conventions are 
as follows: From the first and for 
twenty-three consecutive conventions, 
President James J. Freel, of New 
York No. 1, who presided and ably 
filled this office until his death. George 
W. Williams, of Boston No. 2, was 
the first secretary-treasurer, filling 
that office at fourteen conventions un- 
til his death. At the 1916 convention 
and since, the present secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles A. Sumner, of Kansas 
City No. 6, has filled that office. 
Those who have filled the office of 
vice-president are: A. Thomas Camp- 
bell, Washington No. 19; L. P. 
Straube, Chicago No. 4; J. Fremont 
Frey, Indianapolis No. 38; Charles 
A. Sumner, Kansas City No. 6; James 
P. Fitzsimmons, San Francisco No. 
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29, and Thomas P. Reynolds, Omaha 
No. 24. 

In 1905 the Executive Board was 
increased from three members to five 
by the addition of an electrotype fin- 
isher member and an electrotype 
molder member. Those who have 
served as finisher members are Jesse 
W. Moreland, Boston No. 11; Aug. 
D. Robrahan, Chicago No. 3; Louis 
P. Crandall, Chicago No. 3; John J. 
Gieres, Chicago No. 3; Henry D. 
Frank, Chicago No. 3; L. M. Odell, 
Cleveland No. 35; Henry F. Freer, 
Chicago No. 3, and Frank R. Adams, 
Chicago No. 3. Those who have 
served as molder members are M. J. 
Shea, Washington No. 17; P. J. 
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Clancy, Boston No. 11; Thomas V. 
Casey, New York No. 100, and Mar- 
tin B. Apy, New York No. roo. 

The present officers of the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union are Winfield T. Keegan, Presi- 
dent, New York Stereotypers Union 
No. 1; J. Fremont Frey, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Indianapolis Stereotypers Union 
No. 38; Charles A. Sumner, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Kansas City Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers Union No. 
6; Executive Board Member Martin 
B. Apy, New York Electrotypers 
Union No. 100, and Executive Board 
Member Frank R. Adams, Chicago 
Electrotypers’ Union No. 3. 


TO A CYNIC 


Be patient, lest this wisdom you assume 
In sprays abortive wear a transient bloom. 


Until you can explain the riddle seen 
In every day, why don dark wisdom’s mien? 


Or set a verdict like a judge who knows 
A witness waits but vows that court must close? 


Be patient; man will find through toil and dream 
His certain place in the eternal scheme. 


And there is equal chance, in any case, 
That he will find it noble and not base! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY GREETINGS FROM 
THE ORGANIZED BAKERY WORKERS 


CHARLES F. HOHMANN, 


International Secretary. 


Within the glory of the past lies the security of the future! 


ITH this tribute for a half 
a century of successful trade- 
union activity the Interna- 
tional Union of the Organized Bak- 
ery Workers of America extends to 
the American Federation of Labor 
fraternal greet- 
ings and felicita- 
tions on the his- 
torical occasion 


of its golden an- 
niversary. 
Looking over 
a period of exist- 
ence covering the 
years from 1886 


to 1931, the or- 
ganized bakery 
workers them- 
selves can point 
with pride to a 
loyal following of 
over 25,000 mem- 
bers and a most 
successful career 
of a militant and 
progressive trade- 
union organiza- 
tion, which first 
saw the light on 
January 13, 1886, 
in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is, therefore, with a feeling of 
particular gratification that the execu- 
tive officers of our international union, 
acting in the name of its general ex- 
ecutive board and its entire member- 
ship combine with these greetings 
and congratulations the assurance of 
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lasting and continued loyalty as a 
component part of the American 
trade-union movement. 

Just about a year after its original 
formation on February 23, 1887, the 
Bakery Workers International Union 
joined the Amer- 
ican Federation 
of Labor and, in 
the words of 
President Wil- 
liam Green, “they 
were especially 
active in the early 
movement for 
federation and 
their officials ren- 
dered distin- 
guished service.” 

The outstand- 
ing pioneers of 
those days were 
George G. Block, 
not a bakery 
worker himself, 
who, in his ca- 
pacity as a labor 
reporter, had in- 
timate knowledge 
of the deplorable 
conditions pre- 
vailing in the 
bakeshops during the early eighties of 
the last century; and, jointly with 
Charles Iffland, for many decades 
known as the “Daddy” of our inter- 
national union, succeeded in arous- 
ing the New York bakery workers 
to realize the necessity of organiza- 
tion, with the accompanying result 
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that the organizing spirit displayed 
in New York rapidly spread to other 
larger cities, being carried there by 
The Bakers Journal, which had been 
started by Block on May 2, 1885. 

This publication on June 10, 1885, 
advocated editorially the formation 
of a national organization. Great 
interest was immediately manifested 
by all bakery workers who were 
reached at that time. Baltimore’s 
bakery workers were the first to en- 
dorse the proposition; Pittsburgh 
followed suit and on September 2, 
1885, The Bakers Journal contained 
a call for “the first convention of the 
bakery workers of the United States,” 
the call being signed by the Executive 
Committee of the Bakery Workers 
Union of New York, Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Bridge- 
port, Louisville and Boston were the 
first cities to respond. A few weeks 
later Newark, N. J., Brooklyn, New 
Orleans, Hartford, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo were heard from. 
These again in turn induced Indi- 
anapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul and Kan- 
sas City to fall in line. All of these 
cities were represented at the first 
convention which convened in Pitts- 
burgh on January 13, 1886. 

Out of the twenty-five delegates 
attending this first convention, only 
our old faithful John Weber is still 
with us, who, in his well-known re- 
liable and trustworthy manner, takes 
care of the finances of our Washing- 
ton Local No. 118. He and Rudolph 
Reach, a New York pie baker, are the 
only two remaining who have held 
constant and loyal membership in our 
international union ever since its for- 
mation. The others have gone the 
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way of all flesh, some with distin- 
guished glory and others quite in- 
gloriously. 

Those who have been mentioned 
in this necessarily brief historical ret- 
rospect worked with might and main 
for the affiliation of our international 
union with the American Federation 
of Labor, and on February 23, 1887, 
the original charter was issued to 
William Walter, Ernest Schmidt, H. 
Wess, Theodore Meister, John Gros- 
senbach,, Charles Wienkop, Moritz 
Bloch and George G. Block. 

The fundamental principles which, 
with the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor, became the 
guiding star of all trade-union en- 
deavors, have also been loyally ob- 
served by our own organization from 
the earliest days of its activity up to 
the present. They have thus been ob- 
served and utilized in the interest of 
the progress of the movement as a 
whole. Whatever the progress of 
time may have brought in the shape 
of storms and battles, whatever ob- 
stacles sought to block the path of 
progress, loyalty to principle and 
spirit of solidarity have made it pos- 
sible that our own organization on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the American Federation of Labor 
can also extend its sincerest wishes for 
further development and progress as 
one of its oldest and most progres- 
sive affiliates. 

In the realization of the fact that 
loyalty to the principles of the trade- 
union movement represents a spirit 
indestructible, the national trades- 
union center of our country expresses 
the will and desire for united activity 
for the purpose of realizing, through 
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joint efforts and through united power, 
the aims and objects of all those 
affliated. 

During the history of our interna- 
tional union and in the course of these 
many decades our union label has 
become a mark of distinction for the 
products which are being manufac- 
tured by our members under human 
and decent conditions in the bake- 
shops of the land. And in this sense 
the union label has not only developed 
itself into an important factor as 
the protector of the interests of the 
bakery workers, but it has also be- 
come a graduator and dependable in- 
dicator of the degree of support 
which organized labor generally ac- 
cords to us in the patronage and 
consumption of union-made bakery 
products. 
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The merits which the first President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and his coworkers have earned for 
themselves in the advancement of the 
interests of all wage-workers through 
the establishment and founding of 
this national labor body, are forever 
being reflected by the improvements 
in the condition of labor brought 
about through its efforts. They have 
erected for themselves a monument 
that will outlive all the storms of time. 
The work begun by them has been 
taken over and now lies in the hands 
of the present administration of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has our most cordial and sincere 
wishes and cooperation in its efforts 
to perpetuate for all time to come and 
to still more perfect America’s cen- 
tralized forces of the toilers. 


BEING HER FRIEND 


Being her friend, I do not care, not I, 

How gods or men may wrong me, beat me down: 
Her word’s sufficient star to travel by, 

I count her quiet praise sufficient crown. 


Being her friend, I only covet art, 
Save for a royal gift to give her pleasure: 
To sit with her, and have her hand to hold, 
Is wealth, I think, surpassing minted treasure. 


Being her friend, I only covet art, 
A white pure flame to search me as I trace 
In crooked letters from a throbbing heart 
The hymn to beauty written on her face. 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 





PAINTERS, DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
A Short Sketch of Its Beginning and Early Struggles 


L. P. LinpELor, General President, and CLARENCE E. Swick, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America 


OUSE painters and their allies 

in the brush trades were slower 

in forming themselves into a dis- 
tinctive organization than some other 
tradesmen. This may have been be- 
cause of the nature of the trade itself. 
Decorating, in 
the early nine- 
teenth cen- 
tury (public 
buildings and the 
homes of the 
wealthy showed a 
lavish display of 
hand decoration), 
was a costly lux- 
ury, demanding 
high-type_ me- 
chanics and only 
a comparatively 
small number of 
these were neces- 
sary to meet the 
demand. 

All painting 
was more or less 
classed as a lux- 
ury. To build a 
wall or plaster a house required the 
services of a mason; to erect a house a 
carpenter was necessary ; but painting, 
it was felt, could be deferred. ‘Paint 
does not support a house nor keep out 
the weather.” The economy of using 
paint as a preservative had not yet be- 
come a recognized factor in building. 
Then, too, the apparent simplicity of 
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applying paint, after a fashion, and 
the ease of securing materials and 
tools further deferred advancement of 
painting as a profession. The owner 
of an ordinary building (or his good 
wife) could do his own painting when 
painting seemed 
necessary, or he 
could buy the ma- 
terial and set his 
hired man to 
brushing it on. 
Europe had 
sent many of her 
skilled mechanics 
to the “Land of 
Plenty” but her 
governmental 
system of appren- 
tice regulation 
had been left be- 
hind. The human 
mind craves ar- 
tistic expression. 
Every child—and 
nearly every adult 
—likes to dabble 
in paint. So, with 
no restrictions to prevent, even house 
painting attracted many who had an 
eye for color and were adept with their 
hands. Also, the professional dignity 
manifest by those same European “ar- 
tists’’—dignity well earned by their 
standing in the home countries—at- 
tracted many more who found it profit- 
able to pose as experts though they 
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had no previous training. So the pres- 
tige of the painting industry gradually 
became weakened, with no successful 
means being employed to counteract 
the weakening process. 

Previous to 1886 no trade was in a 
more demoralized condition. Sporadic 
and localized attempts had been made 
to organize painters into protective so- 
cieties but without 
marked success. 
There is sup- 
posed to have 
been a painters’ 
society in Phila- 
delphia in 1815 
but no records of 
its progress exist. 
In 1842 a “Prac- 
tical Painters 
Union” was orga- 
nized in New 
York. This was a 
purely local proj- 
ect and, after a 
struggle of some 
years, abandoned 
its entity and its 
members joined 
other unions. In 
1862 the German 
fresco painters of 
New York 
formed a union, but its membership 
was restricted as implied in its name. 
There were also, in New York unions 
of dry dock painters, custom varnish- 
ers and polishers, and house painters. 
In that city in 1871, was made the 
first known attempt to nationalize the 
trade by the “Grand Lodge of 
Painters of America,” of which John 
T. Elliott, afterwards founder of the 
Brotherhood, was an active member. 
This, too, went by the board when; 
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after securing affiliations in several 
near-by localities, intercity quarrels 
rendered it useless. In 1876 it be- 
came absorbed by another purely lo- 
cal New York organization, which, 
with all other unions of painters in 
that city, was absorbed by the Knights 
of Labor in 1884. All attempts by the 
New York City painters to form 
a national or- 
ganization were 
unvailing because 
outside localities 
refused to accede 
to the purely self- 
ish forms, regula- 
tions andpractices 
they demanded. 
But American 
painters were be- 
coming craft con- 
scious. Time was 
ripe for national 
craft trade-un- 
ionism. There 
were many inde- 
pendent local 
painters uriions 
and local as- 
semblies of the 
Knights of La- 
bor_ scattered 
throughout the 
country, particularly in the cities of 
the East and the Middle West. Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and Chicago—all 
were active, were taking part in cor- 
respondence looking toward advance- 
ment and furnished leaders in the 
struggles that came later. They 
had before them the examples of 
the carpenters and joiners, the typo- 
graphical unions, the cigar makers and 
others and there was a parent organi- 
zation functioning, the American 
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Federation of Labor, whose influence 
was valuable and waiting. The ma- 
jority of the leaders of existing local 
unions were Knights of Labor men 
and were threatened with expulsion 
by that body if they encouraged na- 
tional craft-unionism; that would 
weaken the prestige of that great or- 
ganization. 

But it had to come. All that was 
needed was a start anda leader. The 
start came with the formation of 
Local No. 1 at Baltimore, in 1887, 
and the leader was John T. Elliott to 
whom is justly given the title of 
“Founder of the Brotherhood.” EI- 
liott was a thinker, a worker, a fighter. 
His heart was in the movement for 
advancement of Labor. He had 


gained much experience as an organ- 
izer and officer in the Knights of 
Labor and in organizing the ill-fated 
painters societies in New York. He 


was a friend and coworker of Samuel 
Gompers and other leaders in the 
American Federation of Labor move- 
ment, who promised and gave him 
excellent cooperation in his tireless 
task of coordinating the painters into 
an integral unit. Full credit must be 
given to other able leaders whose as- 
sistance was invaluable in perfecting 
the Brotherhood, but to John T. EI- 
liott must be accorded the honor of 
instituting and carrying on an interna- 
tional organization. 

Elliott was a vigorous leader, arbi- 
trary, dictatorial, impatient. His 
theory of organization was one of 
central control—an oligarchy. He 
brooked no interference. Let us grant 
him honesty in his purpose. He 
practiced what he preached and there- 
by nearlv wrecked the organization of 
his own building. Other leaders and 
their followers could not see eye to 
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eye with him in his practices; they de- 
clared for a democratic form of or- 
ganization and, as later events de- 
veloped, overthrew his one-man reign, 
thereby splitting the Brotherhood into 
two contending factions and delaying 
progress of organization by several 
years. 

Brother Elliott died in 1902 and in 
1914, in recognition of the yeomen 
service he had rendered, the Brother- 
hood caused to be erected an appro- 
priate monument over his resting place 
and dedicated it ““I’o the Founder of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco. 
rators and Paperhangers of America.” 

The Brotherhood of Painters and 
Decorators of America was born in 
Baltimore, March 15, 1887, with 
fifteen chartered local unions as fol- 
lows: Baltimore, Md.; Danbury, 
Conn.; Toronto, Ont., Canada; At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
Troy, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Newark, 
N. J.; Peoria, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Boston, Mass.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Pensacola, Fla., and 
Alleghany, Pa. Our local unions in 
Baltimore, Boston and Toledo still 
bear the same numbers assigned them 
at that time. 

Delegates attending this conference 
pledged themselves to leave no stone 
unturned to make the Brotherhood an 
organization in fact as well as in name. 
They were ably assisted by Samuel 
Gompers and the official staff of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
by the Cigarmakers International 
Union. Honor must be given here to 
Brother P. J. McGuire, General Secre- 
tary of the Carpenters and Joiners, 
without whose able and wholehearted 
assistance and advice our infant 
growth would have been much more 
dificult. A constitution was adopted, 
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embodying clauses for payment of 
death and disability benefits and a per 
capita tax of eight cents. Jurisdiction 
was asked and granted over all 
branches of the craft, including paper- 
hangers, coach, car, carriage, ship and 
sign painters, grainers and glaziers. 
The general secretary-treasurer was 
authorized to publish a monthly 
journal, which unquestionably aided 
in the work of organization. 

Among the names of early leaders 
we find M. P. Carrick, Alleghany, 
Pa.; F. P. Corcoran, Atlantic City; 
R. C. Harleston, Charleston, S. C.; 
C. J. Wilkins, Columbus; Frank 
Howell, Chattanooga; H. E. Waedle, 
Detroit; E. B. Baker, Kansas City; 
Edd. Ihms, Los Angeles; Geo. Bell, 
Memphis; E. W. Sackett, Pittsburgh; 
Wm. S. May, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Martin A. Slack, Syracuse, and James 
A. Lane, Toronto. 

The first complement of general 
oficers elected were as follows: Gen- 
eral President, Joseph Harrold, New- 
ark, N. J.; First Vice-President, John 
A. Rese, Danbury, Cadnn.; Second 
Vice-President, George Harris, To- 
ronto, Ont. ;Secretary, John T. Elliott, 
Baltimore; Treasurer, John Watson, 
Baltimore. The offices of secretary 
and treasurer were combined the fol- 
lowing year. An Executive Board was 
formed of members of Local Union 
No. 1, consisting of Brothers A. W. 
Young, H. G. Frisch, Jesse Marsden, 
George W. Jones and William E. 
Laing. It was the make-up of this 
board and location of headquarters 
that furnished the bone of contention 
that later led to the division. Elliott 
insisted on keeping control in his hands 
in Baltimore and others demanded a 
scattered board and a more centrally 
located headquarters, though this 
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difference did not become serious until 
1892, at the St. Louis Convention. 

During these five years the Brother- 
hood had shown wonderful growth, 
despite the opposition of the Knights 
of Labor, who had made overtures for 
consolidation. These were rejected 
by the Brotherhood leaders, who were 
fearful of losing national craft 
identity. At the first (1888) Conven- 
tion, held at Baltimore, the fifteen 
original local unions had increased to 
111 and, within a few months, the 
majority of the Knights of Labor 
painters were in the fold. At this 
convention George A. Thompson, 
Syracuse, N. Y., was elected General 
President, and George A. Maxwell, 
Pensacola, Fla., Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. The other officers were re- 
elected. 

The next convention was held at 
Pittsburgh in 1890, and among the 
delegates first appear the names of 
men later prominently identified with 
the movement: T. J. Moore, Toledo; 
Henry Streifler, Buffalo; J. B. 
Roetgerman, Cincinnati; R. S. Hol- 
land, Norfolk, Va.; W. E. Vance, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, and J. E. Miller. 
It was here decided to add the word 
“Paperhangers” to the name of the 
Brotherhood, though the chartered 
title was not changed until a new 
charter was issued in 1900, after the 
division and its healing. President 
Thompson and Secretary Elliott were 
reelected to office, as were the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board, though 
vigorous protests were made concern- 
ing the latter. Secretary Elliott's floor 
leaders were strong enough, however, 
to overcome opposition. E. Pelletier, 
Montreal, and C. L. Cole, Erie, were 
elected First and Second Vice-Presi- 
dents. A total membership of 9,000 
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was reported by the general secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

There followed in 1892 a conven- 
tion in St. Louis, whose membership, 
like that of Pittsburgh, had become 
impatient at Elliott’s autocratic rule. 
Among others active at this conven- 
tion and who afterward attained 
prominence were A. Cook, Kansas 
City; W. B. Rowland, Pittsburgh; A. 
F. McCarren, Boston; P. Walsh, 
Indianapolis; R. H. Siekman and R. 
Hornbeck, Cincinnati; J. W. McKin- 
ney, Chicago, and W. S. DeVaux, St. 
Louis. 

Here was fanned into flames the 
smouldering fire of revolt. Several 
resolutions were adopted aiming to do 
away with Elliott’s autocracy. The 
Journal was to be abolished; the gen- 
eral office was to be moved to St. 
Louis; the general president was to 
be located at headquarters; an Execu- 
tive Board was to be formed by the 
president and six vice-presidents, 
subject to call by the president. 

J. W. McKinney, Chicago, was 
chosen General President, and Elliott, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. The six 
vice-presidents, in order, were A. F. 
McCarren, Boston; F. M. Evans, Des 
Moines, Iowa; John Frey, Cleveland; 
Bart De Long, Houston; M. A. 
Mengle, Reading, and G. A. Lang, 
Omaha. 

The convention ended with ap- 
parent good feeling but had barely 
closed when Elliott commenced a 
series of acts aimed to discredit the 
elected officers and bring into disre- 
pute the entire convention. These 
acts started the battle which raged 
between warring factions of the 
Brotherhood for eight years, involved 
other unions and the American Fed- 


eration of Labor and immeasurably 
deferred advancement. 

The actual split occurred as a result 
of acts of the Buffalo Convention of 
1894, where differences were early 
manifest between the Elliott sup- 
porters and a group led by J. W. 
McKinney, the latter holding the 
balance of power. Headquarters were 
ordered moved to Lafayette, Ind. 
John M. Welton, Buffalo, was elected 
General President; W. S. DeVaux, 
First Vice-President; Elias Breiden- 
back, Dayton, Second Vice-President; 
C. W. Pritchard, Lafayette, Third 
Vice-President ; W. H. Shields, New- 
port, R. I., Fourth Vice-President. 
Elliott and McKinney were nomi- 
nated for general secretary-treasurer. 
Elliott declined because it was decreed 
that the office was to be moved and he 
refused to leave his home. McKinney 
was declared elected. After adjourn- 
ment a few of the Elliott supporters 
met with him and, upon their advice, 
he refused to surrender books, records 
or funds to the newly elected officers. 

Then followed war in earnest. 
Elliott and his cohorts declared the 
Buffalo Convention illegal and re- 
fused to abide by its decisions. They 
called a special convention at Cleve- 
land in December, 1894. Though 
some adherents of the Lafayette fac- 
tion attended they were in the minor- 
ity and the Elliott or Balimore faction 
prevailed. They passed a resolution 
of expulsion against McKinney and 
elected the following general officers 
of what they were determined was to 
constitute the true Brotherhood: J. 
H. Sullivan, Springfield, Mass., Gen- 
eral President; O. E. Ladd, Galves- 
ton, George Harris, Toronto, W. L. 
Berry, Springfield, Ohio, and H. P. 
Robinson, Kansas City, Vice-Presi- 
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dents and J. T. Elliott, General Sec- 
retary- Treasurer. 

Delegates at this convention, who 
afterwards were active in both fac- 
tions, include Jacob Tazaleav, Grand 
Rapids; Fred J. Kneeland, Boston; 
George M. Duclose, Chicago; J. K. 
Ladd, Galveston; A. J. McKeon, 
Bridgeport; M. A. Mengle, Reading, 
Pa.; “Joe” Allen, Philadelphia; John 
Ahern, Akron, Ohio; F. M. Evans, 
Des Moines; John St. Leger, Cleve- 
land; J. B. Roetgerman, W. G. Berry, 
W. J. Conelly and Henry Streifler, 
Buffalo. 

Had this convention made any 
overtures for peace the war that con- 
tinued for years probably would have 
been averted; had it elected anyone 
but J. T. Elliott as general secretary- 
treasurer. McKinney was ready to 


withdraw and cooperate toward a 
united Brotherhood; but the latter’s 


friends were incensed at the acts of 
the Elliott faction and became more 
determined than ever to carry the 
fight to a finish. They believed them- 
selves in the right and documentary 
evidence supports this belief. 

Here the American Federation of 
Labor became actively involved in the 
continuance of this fight which was 
hampering the advancement of the 
Brotherhood and, indirectly, the 
American Federation of Labor itself. 
Delegates from both factions were 
seated at the American Federation of 
Labor Convention at Denver, 1894. 
Murphy of Chicago and Cooper of 
New York represented the Lafayette 
faction and “Joe” Allen, that of Bal- 
timore. Jointly they proposed a reso- 
lution outlining a basis for a settle- 
ment of the dispute, with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor cast as 
mediator. It is significant that the 
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proposals contained therein were 
practically identical with those upon 
which a final settlement was affected. 

The convention referred the mat- 
ter to its Executive Council, which, 
having heard both sides of the contro- 
versy, evaded the issue by suggesting 
that both sides permit the President 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to draft a plan of settlement and that 
both sides pledge themselves, in ad- 
vance, to abide thereby. Documen- 
tary evidence available shows that 
McKinney amply supported his con- 


. tention of the legal status of his fac- 


tion, while Elliott’s contentions were 
without any support whatsoever. Un- 
satisfactory as was the Council’s de- 
cision, the McKinney faction assented, 
but Elliott flatly refused. That was 
his final and fatal mistake. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Council the 
vote on a decision was split : Gompers, 
Dunn, McGraith and McGuire, with 
whom Elliott had been closely associ- 
ated, gave him continued support— 
“The Executive Council must be sus- 
tained.” 

The Lafayette Organization was 
denounced. It was a test of the dis- 
ciplinary powers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor over its affiliates. 
The Lafayette adherents were well 
entrenched; they had the members, 
were gaining financial support and 
were in the right—and the right 
finally prevailed. They were holding 
regular conventions and _ gaining 
strength, while conventions of the 
Baltimore faction showed them grow- 
ing weaker. The efforts of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to enforce 
discipline, served as a valuable lesson 
for its guidance in future similar dis- 
putes. Other trades were being in- 
volved in an unpleasant manner and 
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were giving support to Lafayette. A 
final and deciding proposal was made 
by the Milwaukee Convention in 
1899, where a resolution was adopted 
similar to the former but broader. 
The Executive Council was again in- 
vited to become a mediary, though a 
sentiment prevailed that “we can 
settle the differences among ourselves 
as painters, and will not stand any 
outside interference.” 

This proposal was endorsed by the 
locals of both factions and members 
of both factions voted upon its vari- 
ous provisions. Lafayette was de- 
cided upon as headquarters and its 
constitution adopted. Each faction 
nominated a full slate of officers but 
those already in office in Lafayette 
were jointly chosen. A charter was 
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issued to the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 

So, after a bitter struggle of six 
years, the equal of which we hope will 
never occur again in the American 
labor movement, came peace in the 
painting industry. We do not relate 
these facts with pleasure. We are 
not proud of them. But this contro- 
versy should be a warning to the 
trades unions of America, that one- 
man power should never be permitted 
to gain the ascendance in any organi- 
zation. The responsibility of con- 


ducting the affairs of a trade union 
should be shared alike by all the gen- 
eral officers, who, in turn, should look 
for support to and be carefully 
selected by the membership at large. 


TO A CHILD 


The greatest poem ever known 
Is one all poets have outgrown: 
The poetry, innate, untold, 

Of being only four years old. 


Still young enough to be a part 

Of Nature’s great impulsive heart, 
Born comrade of bird, beast and tree 
And unselfconscious as the bee— 


And yet with lovely reason skilled 
Each day a new paradise to build, 
Elate explorer of each sense, 

Without dismay, without pretence! 


In your unstained transparent eyes 
There is no conscience, no surprise: 
Life’s queer conundrums you accept, 
Your strange divinity still kept. 


Being, that now absorbs you, all 
Harmonious, unit, integral, 

Will shred into perplexing bits— 
Oh, contradiction of the wits! 


And Life, that sets all things in rhyme, 
May make you poet too, in time— 

But there were days, O tender elf, 
When you were poetry itself! 


CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


Rosert B. HEsKETH, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers International Alliance 


HE Hotel and Restaurant Em- 

ployees and Beverage Dispensers 

International Alliance was origi- 
nally organized as a component part 
of the American Federation of Labor 
on April 24, 1891. 

In writing about this organization 
it practically is necessary to offer the 
first part as a pro- 
logue. 

In the early days 
there were innu- 
merable organiza- 
tions, associations 
and societies com- 
prised of the ca- 
tering -industry 
employees, cooks, 
Waitresses, wait- 
ers and beverage 
dispensers— with 
all kinds of names 
and titles used: 
the Knights of 
the White Apron, 
epicurean associa- 
tions and colleges, 
cooks, waiters 
and waitresses alliances, associations, 
etcetera. Some of these organizations 
Were in existence in the early ‘80s. 
There was in existence in the city of 
Chicago at that time to my knowledge 
a local independent union of catering- 
industry employees. There was on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers an organ- 
ization comprised of cooks and pastry 
cooks employed on the packet steam- 
ers. This latter organization was 
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represented at the preliminary con- 
gress held in Terre Haute, Ind., in 
August, 1881, by a gentleman named 
William J. Shay. 

After that date there were formed 
throughout the country a number of 
organizations which were listed as 
assemblies, under different numbers, 
in the Knights of 
Labor. Later, 
when there was 
a split in the 
Knights of Labor, 
the Brotherhood 
of United Labor 
being formed, a 
number of the or- 
ganizations held 
charters in that, 
holding charters 
in both Knights of 
Labor as well as 
what was termed 
the Barry move- 
ment. 

One of the old- 
est and most ac- 
tive local unions, 
to my recollection, was Knights of 
Labor Assembly No. 7475 of Chi- 
cago. This was the original low- 
entrance and high-monthly dues or- 
ganization, and was the first labor or- 
ganization of catering-industry em- 
ployees that ever leased any property 
and fitted up a meeting room for labor 
organizations to hold their meetings 
in. In fact, the meeting hall leased by 
No. 7475 housed District Assembly 
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No. 24 and several other of the most 
famous labor unions of that period in 
the city of Chicago. 

The decline of the Knights of Labor 
and the building up of the American 
Federation of Labor brought about 
the formation, as part of the American 
Federation of Labor, of a number of 
local unions of catering-industry em- 
ployees. In fact, one of the first or- 
ganizations to make an application for 
a direct charter was the waiters of 
New York City, and they obtained 
Charter No. 281, which was issued on 
March 3, 1887. This was followed by 
the bartenders of that city, and a num- 
ber of other organizations throughout 
the country. 

At the session of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in Detroit, De- 
cember, 1890, Mr. Edy, of Duluth, 
Minn., who was a member of the retail 
clerks, asked that the delegates be in- 
structed to use their efforts to organize 
the retail clerks, and the committee to 
which same was submitted recom- 
mended that the executive board issue 
an appeal to members of the American 
Federation of Labor in behalf of the 
retail clerks, as well as the cooks, 
waiters, waitresses and bartenders. 

On April 24, 1891, an application 
was made to the American Federation 
of Labor for a charter for a national 
union; the name requested was the 
Waiters and Bartenders National 
Union of the United States. This 
charter was issued under date of April 
24, 1891. The applicants for the 
charter in question were Julius Weiner, 
Louis Lang, Harry Meisel, William 
Thiery and Fritz Junker. To the best 
of my knowledge and belief, two of 
these applicants for charter are still in 
the land of the living—Harry Meisel 
and William Thiery. 


In 1892 an application was made to 
change the name of our organization 
to the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees National Alliance. The 
change was granted on March 11, 
1892. In 1899 another change was 
requested and made, the official title 
then being, Hotel and Restaurant In- 
ternational Alliance and Bartenders 
International League of America. On 
November 18, 1929, further change 
was made to its present title: Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bev- 
erage Dispensers International Al- 
liance. 

If there was ever a need for an or- 
ganization of workers, there was one 
needed for those who were employed 
in dispensing food and beverages. In 
the early days the average cook was on 
the job about 5 o’clock in the morning. 
He had to get his fires and ovens ready 
for the breakfast rush. As soon as 
that was out of the way he had to pre- 
pare for the dinner. Then steam 
tables and stoves had to be cleaned be- 
fore supper was served. Probably 
about 9 o'clock at night the cook was 
able to complete his day’s work. With 
the waiter and waitress it was a case 
of getting out ‘ the hay around 5.30 
in the mornin, vu be on the floor until 
about 8.30. Then he or she could have 
a little breakfast; tt -n he cleaned up 
the tables and mop 4d, and got ready 
for the dinner rush. About 2.30 in 
the afternoon that rush would be over, 
and then everything must be made 
ready for supper. Probably he would 
have about every other day off from 
3 to 5, coming back at 5 and sticking 
at the table until 8 at night, if they 
were lucky, but generally until about 
8.30 or 9 o'clock. The average cook 
in the kitchen put in at least sixteen 
hours a day, seven days a week. The 
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waiter or waitress on the floor put in 
at least fifteen hours a day, and seven 
days a week. Putting in sixteen hours 
a day, with a red-hot stove in front, a 
hot steam-table behind, a broiler on 
one side and kettles on the other, was 
: living inferno. By the time the 
waiter or waitress finished fifteen 
hours a day on his dogs, he was pretty 
well tired out. And the wages—my, 
what magnificent stipends they re- 
ceived! If the average cook pulled 
down $15 a week he thought he was 
getting a wonderful salary. A waiter 
would run about $8 or $9, providing 
he wasn’t docked for breakage. A 
waitress received from $4 to $5, and 
the bar boy—the bar boy, in the main, 
put in as long hours as the cook did. 
Probably he wouldn’t get up so early in 
the morning, because the boss or por- 
ter would stand watch until about 9 
o'clock, but he put in from about 9 
o'clock a.m. until 12 p.m., seven days 
a week, with maybe an hour or two 
swing Once or twice a week in the 
afternoon. As far as having any time 
off for meals, well, he just didn’t get it, 
that’s all. If he wanted a meal, he 
would have to send out for it and put 
it on his work deck.» *t was a great 
life, if you didn’t we.. .. A day off— 
none of us ever knew what such an 
animal was. We.might get a day off 
if we were sick, . « if we did we had 
to pay for it. 

We went on, struggling and doing 
our best to alleviate these onerous 
working conditions, and it was a tough 
job. The idea of .a catering-industry 
employee seeking any consideration 
was something beyond the bounds of 
reason. In fact, we had a hard time 
to convince members.of other trade 
unions that we were really human 
beings the same as they. I remember, 


back in the early 1900s, that two of 
our premier locals in this country, the 
Cooks Union and Waiters and Wait- 
resses Union of Denver, got out a slo- 
gan, “Six days work and one day rest,” 
and they finally put it across. They 
were the first unions in the United 
States, comprised of catering industry 
employees, that were able to put in 
effect the one day rest a week. 

It was a hard battle, but a great 
battle and finally we reaped success. 
Now it is an exception to the general 
rule for any of our crafts to be work- 
ing over six days a week. A review 
of the annual reports of our local 
unions indicates that nine hours a day 
or less is the average working day, and 
six days constitute a week. The recom- 
pense for cooks and all other catering 
industry employees is better than triple 
what it was before our organization 
was formed. 

We have never had limelight seek- 
ers as officers of this organization. 
Those who have been connected with 
it in an official capacity have devoted 
their time in behalf of those for whom 
they were employed instead of seeking 
self-aggrandizement. 

We, however, desire to pay tribute 
to the first Secretary of this organiza- 
tion, Mr. Julius Weiner, and to his 
successor, Woyt Losky. Julius Weiner 
and Woyt Losky were both linguists 
of ability, understood and spoke sev- 
eral languages. They found that these 
achievements stood them in good stead 
in their efforts to organize the cater- 
ing-industry employees. We are free 
to admit that in the early days those 
who were employed cooking and serv- 
ing food were mostly of foreign ex- 
traction. 

Our organization made headway, 
going along very nicely until some peo- 
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ple, seeing what a future it had, se- 
cured the control of it. This was in 
the early part of the ’90s. The loyal 
members of the organization were 
compelled to take extraordinary steps 
to try to save it; so much so that, after 
making several appeals to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, that organi- 
zation, at its Kansas City Convention 
in 1898, appointed a board of arbitra- 
tion. This board was comprised of 
John C. Dernell, financier of the cigar- 
makers organization; John F. O’Sul- 
livan, of the Newspaper Writers 
Union, Boston, Mass.; Owen Miller, 
Secretary of the American Federation 
of Musicians; William E. McEwen, 
of Duluth (Minn.) Labor Council, 
and Thomas L. Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers. * While this board of 
arbitration did great work, they were 
not in a position to see that their man- 
dates were lived up to. However, the 
executive board that had been elected 
under their supervision were men of 
mature standing and rock-bottom in- 
tegrity. When they found it neces- 
sary to take drastic action against 
some of the members, it was done 
without hesitation. 

In July, 1899, the late Jere L. Sulli- 
van, who was the second vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, was selected 
as the secretary-treasurer. At that 
time the organization’s office was 
practically in his hat. To show what 
the organization had dwindled down 
to, his first month’s receipts from the 
local unions was the sum of $33.15, 
and expenditures for the same month 
were $24.70. He had a cash balance 
on hand of $8.45 to do business with, 
a far different showing than he left 
when he passed away in the latter part 
of September, 1928, when the cash 
balance of the international union was 
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$326,708.01. The organization had 
no office, no headquarters—hardly 
had a thing. As a matter of fact it 
had only twenty-six local unions. 

In 1902 the organization adopted a 
death benefit feature, paying a $50 
death benefit in case a member passed 
away. This later was raised to $75, 
and at the present time it is $75 and 
$100—$75 for six months’ continuous 
good standing, and $100 in excess of 
one year. 

We have always been a cheap-dues 
(tax-paying) organization, the high- 
est dues (tax) we have ever collected 
being the sum paid at present, which is 
25 cents a month. That amount is 
divided into four different funds. To 
the General Fund, from which all ex- 
penses of the international union are 
paid, 8 cents is alloted; to the Death 
Fund, 6 cents; to the Defense Fund, 
6 cents, and to the Journal Fund, 5 
cents. 

We are pleased, however, to state 
that, despite the fact that this organi- 
zation is a cheap-dues (tax) organi- 
zation, we have done our share in help- 
ing the needy and those who were in 
distress. Our records from 1go1 on 
(previous to that they are not obtain- 
able) show the death benefits paid by 
our local unions on account of mem- 
bers totals $578,964.37; by the inter- 
national union, $703,400. Our local 
unions have paid members on account 
of sickness, $1,488,445.31; on account 
of donations to members, out-of-work 
benefits, etc., the sum of $445,833.98: 
on account of strikes, strike benefits 
and expenses, in protecting the inter- 
ests of the members, the sum of 
$1,732,905.98 ; making a grand total, 
during the period, of $4,949,549-64. 

We have not attempted to eulogize 
any of the officers of this organization. 
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Since 1900 we have been exceedingly 
fortunate in our selections. We have 
had enrolled on our list many an 
oficial whose time was not bound 
down exclusively in his own interna- 
tional union, but who got out and 
helped to organize other unions of 
other internationals and _ federal 
unions for the American Federation 
of Labor. 

We believe that we enjoy, and have 
enjoyed, the confidence of all officers 
of the trade-union movement, brought 
about by an utmost desire on our part 
at all times to adhere to trade-union 
principles, and work hand in hand with 
one another. 

We look back with pleasure to the 
time when our memory recalls the past 
favors of others. We have endeavored 
to reciprocate to the fullest extent. 

This organization will be and is 


bound to be one of the greatest con- 
nected with the American trade-union 
movement, for no matter what trans- 
pires, no matter what happens in the 
shape of changes in industries, people 
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will always need food and drink to 
keep up their energy. They will al- 
ways be in need of cooks, waiters or 
waitresses and beverage dispensers to 
prepare and serve what the public 
needs for living nourishment. 

Our field is large. We are doing 
the best we can to till it. All cooks, 
waiters, waitresses and beverage dis- 
pensers who are citizens, or who are 
eligible to become citizens, are wel- 
come at our family table. We don’t 
expect to organize angels, but we do 
expect those who become members of 
this organization shall have respect 
for themselves and respect others. 
Those who do not care to do that we 
neither desire as members nor will 
they be permitted to retain member- 
ship. 

There is not a city in the country 
that hasn’t enough cooks, waiters, 
waitresses and beverage dispensers to 
establish a local union in that locality. 
The kind consideration of trades- 
unionists in unorganized towns will be 
gratefully appreciated. 


MARYLAND OCTOBER 


Land of the purple apples and fat churns, 

Ripe hermitage of hardihood and peace, 

Home to your harvest hills my heart returns, 
Seeking the fields where autumn’s golden fleece 
Teaches the weary argonaut his goal. 

Yours is the fragrant pasture, the sweet loam 
Where urgencies of earth refresh the soul— 
Land of the great red barn, the great white home! 


Thick in your meadows where rich rivers run, 
The wigwams of the gathered corn are set, 

As round the campfire of the crimson sun 

The Indian Summer smokes its calumet— 

Here may I spend when summer days depart, 
The mellow brief October of my heart! 


Ernest HARTSOCK. 





UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Tuomas F. McManuon, President 


T ITS convention this fall, the 
American Federation of La- 
bor will celebrate fifty years 

of active effort amongst the workers 
of the United States and Canada. 
During these fifty years of work and 
effort given by 
men and women 
to Labor’s cause 
(the majority of 
whom have since 
gone to the Great 
Beyond), it is 
well, we think, 


for those of us 
now representing 
the textile work- 


ers to look back- 
ward and see 
what was done by 
our predecessors 
in behalf of the 
workers in the 
mills and facto- 
ries of our land. 

We find as we 
turn back the 
pages of history 
of our industry, 
so far as organi- 
zations of work- 
ers are concerned, 
that in 1888 several independent 
craft organizations were functioning 
within a limited sphere, accomplish- 
ing but little for their membership be- 
cause of division within their ranks 
and the lack of solidarity. 

In 1891 we find that these inde- 
pendent groups formed a national or- 
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ganization, representing all divisions 
and crafts in the industry, with the ex- 
ception of one or two. This National 
Union of Textile Workers had 
for its secretary, Prince Greene, of 
Phenix, Ala., and for president, Peter 
Oulmann, North 
Adams, Mass. 
Prominent in the 
organization were 
suchmenas James 
Tansey, of Fall 
River, Mass., and 
John Morrison, 
then of the Car- 
pet Workers, now 
advertising agent 
for several trade- 
union journals. 

Internal fights in 
the National Un- 
ion as to whether 
socialism or trade- 
unionism should 
be the policy of 
the organizat’on 
led to dissension 
and the _ with- 
drawal of several 
unions from the 
national body. 
These _ bickerings 
continued without 
cessation until the convention held in 
Augusta, Ga., in May, 1900, when in- 
structions were given Secretary Prince 
Greene to issue a circular letter to all 
textile unions, whether affiliated with 
the National Union of Textile Work- 
ers or not, and the following was 
issued : 


McMaHon 
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UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


“Phenix, Ala., 
December 5, 1900. 
“To the Officers and Members of 
Affiliated Unions: 

“Greetings: I desire to call the at- 
tention of all affiliated unions to the 
resolution adopted at the convention 
held in Augusta, Ga., in May, 1900, 
in regard to consolidation with other 
textile unions outside of our Interna- 
tional Union of Textile Workers, and 
which reads as follows: 

“*Resolved, That the National 
Union of Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica does hereby declare in favor of 
one international organization of all 
textile organizations in North Amer- 
ica, and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. And be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That a committee of 
two be appointed to confer with all 
other textile organizations, to agree 
upon ways and means to bring about 
the amalgamation of all those unions 
upon the lines laid down in this reso- 
lution, and in keeping with the senti- 
ments expressed in the statement of 
our committee at the conference held 
in Boston, Mass., on September 10 
and 11, 1899, and that this, the said 
committee, be empowered to assist in 
drafting a constitution, to be submitted 
to a general meeting of said interna- 
tional organization, and arranging 
with other committees from other tex- 
tile organizations for a general con- 
vention for the purpose of consolida- 
tion.’ ” 

The result of this communication 
was that Secretary Hibbert of the 
Conference Committee advised Secre- 
tary Greene that to press the question 
of affiliation before the next conven- 
tion would hurt rather than help. At 
the next convention, in 1901, the fol- 
lowing recommendation was made by 
the Committee on Amalgamation: 
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“Your committee recommends that 
all these reports and documents be 
placed in the hands of a committee of 
five, to be appointed by the President, 
in compliance with the letter from the 
oficers of the American Federation 
of Labor, and they meet the similar 
committee from the other organiza- 
tions and the member of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor, and that we offer to those 
other unions charters free of cost, and 
invite them to become part of our In- 
ternational Union, with all the rights 
and privileges of all other unions in 
this organization; and, further, that 
we guarantee to all such unions com- 
plete control of all that pertains to 
their local affairs. 

“JOHN Morrison, 
“PETER OULMANN, 
“Committee on Amalgamation.”’ 


The late President Gompers sent 
the following letter under date of 
April 24, 1901: 


“Washington, D. C. 
April 24, rgot. 
“Mr. P. W. GREENE, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Union of 


Workers, 
Box 415, Phenix, Ala. 


““DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: 


“The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, at its 
last meeting, on February 20, 1901, 
after considering the efforts which 
have been made during the past two 
years to secure united organization 
among the textile workers through- 
out the country, decided to call a con- 
ference of representatives of all na- 
tional and international textile organi- 
zations for the purpose of uniting 
them under the jurisdiction of one or- 
ganization. 


Textile 
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“A resolution was adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor Exec- 
utive Council, providing that this con- 
ference consist of a committee of five 
from the International Union of Tex- 
tile Workers, five from the represen- 
tatives of the organizations which are 
represented in the American Federa- 
tion of Textile Operatives, and a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
latter to preside over the convention 
and cast the deciding vote. 

“T have appointed Mr. James Dun- 
can, First Vice-President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to attend 
this conference and render every pos- 
sible aid in the deliberations, to the 
end that one united and harmonious 
national organization of textile work- 
ers shall be formed. 

“Should Brother Duncan be unable 
to attend, which I trust may not be the 
case, I shall request another member 
of the Executive Council to act in his 
stead. 

“The conference will be held at the 
Quincy House, Boston, Mass., Satur- 
day, May 11, 1901. I shall advise you 
later of the hour when the conference 
will begin. 

“Will you kindly notify me at your 
earliest convenience of the receipt of 
this communication, and the selection 
of the committees from your organi- 
zation? 

“I am sending a letter similar to 
this to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Textile Operatives, ad- 
vising him of the date, place and man- 
ner of the conference, asking the ap- 
pointment of a similar committee to 
yours. 

“You have my best wishes that the 
forthcoming conference may be suc- 
cessful in every particular. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 

“American Federation of Labor.” 
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In accord with the instructions of 
the late President Gompers, the con- 
ference committee met at the Quincy 
House, Boston, Mass., May 11 and 
12, 1901. The International Union 
of Textile Workers was represented 
by Peter Oulmann, of North Adams, 
Mass.; John Morrison, New York 
City; M. J. Connor, Thompsonville, 
Conn.; G. B. McCrackan and Prince 
Greene, of Phenix, Ala. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Textile Operatives 
was represented by James Tansey, of 
Fall River, Mass.; Albert Hibbert, 
Dover, N. H.; J. G. Jackson, Fall 
River, Mass., and J. Connelly, Lowell, 
Mass. James Duncan, President of 
the International Stone Cutters of 
America and First Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
presided. 

At the request of the late Chair- 
man James Duncan, delegate James 
Tansey read from the proceedings 
of the Washington Convention the 
names of the organizations present, 
which were the National Federation 
of Textile Operatives, the National 
Carders, the Slasher Tenders, the 
Mule Spinners, the National Loom 
Fixers, and the Knitters of Lowell, 
stating that the first three names were 
in an official capacity, for the pur- 
pose of amalgamation, and that he 
thought the Mule Spinners and Loom 
Fixers would, in time, vote to af- 
filiate with the new federation. 

The conference was in session May 
II and 12, 1901, as stated, and many 
heated arguments took place, but at 
its conclusion Chairman Duncan re- 
quested the secretary of the confer- 
ence committee to read the resolu- 
tions agreed upon by the committee, 
which were as follows: 





UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


“Whereas, The interests of the 
textile workers of America can best 
be promoted by general organization, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, That we amalgamate 
under the name of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America; that when 
consolidation is completed the char- 
ter now held by International Union 
of Textile Workers shall be sur- 
rendered to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and application made 
for a new charter under the above 
name; that this organization shall 
embrace all local unions in the textile 
trade, outside of the Mule Spinners 
Association, which may be attached 
as a national union; that in order to 
complete amalgamation a conference 
will be held at a place to be mutually 
agreed upon, not later than August 
31, 1901, between the presidents, 
secretaries and treasurers of the two 
organizations, with James Duncan, 
or some other officer of the American 
Federation of Labor, to act as chair- 
man; that this conference shall have 
power to arrange a basis of repre- 
sentation for a convention to be held 
not later than November 19, 1901, 
for the purpose of completing the 
formation of the new organization; 
that the above committee shall also 
provide for representation of textile 
unions who are not now afhliated with 
either organization; that two days 
previous to date of convention the 
above committee shall meet in the 
city or town where it is decided to 
hold the convention, when the officers 
of both unions shall turn over to the 
representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who at the time 
shall be acting as chairman all 
moneys, bank books and records of 
membership, the same to be held by 
him until the convention elects gen- 
eral officers, when he shall turn the 
Property in his possession over to 
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those authorized to receive it; that 
during the interim between this and 
the completion of amalgamation both 
organizations shall assist each other 
morally and financially in all labor 
disputes.” 


At the conclusion of the reading of 
the resolutions agreed upon, Richard 
Shovelton, representing the Loom 
Fixers Association, was granted the 
floor. He said that, should it be 
necessary, he was confident that his 
organization would dissolve and go 
into the United Textile Workers of 
America. 

On motion, the resolutions offered 
by the committee were adopted. No- 
vember 19, 1901, was decided upon 
as the date for holding the general 
convention, and, on motion, each or- 
ganization was requested to hold a 
special convention on November 18, 
in the same city as the general con- 
vention, preparatory to the general 
convention on the 19th. 

As the result of the above resolu- 
tions, the United Textile Workers of 
America was granted its charter on 
November 22, 1901. James Tan- 
sey, of Fall River, Mass., became 
first President, and served in this 
capacity until the convention held in 
Lowell, 1903, when he resigned be- 
cause of his duties as business repre- 
sentative of the Carders Association 
of Fall River. The late John Gol- 
den was drafted from the Mule 
Spinners organization of Fall River 
to succeed Mr. Tansey, at a salary 
of $200 per year. The late Albert 
Hibbert, of Dover, N. H., became 
Secretary-Treasurer. How well these 
men served the interests of the textile 
workers is known to all who believe 
in truth and candor. 
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Why Humanitarians Ap 


In September there appeared in a 
Chicago paper a warning to people not 
to fall victims to the improper borrow- 
ing of money. This warning, sponsored 
by Chicago’s social agencies, stated 
plainly that no such difficulties had been 
encountered with customers of regu- 
larly established licensed personal fi- 
nance companies. Time after time other 
humanitarians have endorsed the busi- 
ness in general, or Household Finance 
Corporation in particular, for the es- 
sential economic service it renders the 
American family, for the care it has 
exercised in not permitting over-bor- 
rowing, and in preventing harsh or un- 
just collection methods by any agency 
in this established field. 


Probably the most important require- 
ment of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion’s managers is that no customer be 
harmed through receiving a loan larger 
than he can afford to carry, or smaller 
than will meet his needs. It follows that 
great expertness is required of these 
managers. 


To lend to a man who is unemployed 
is a business gamble, especially in times 
such as we have had during past months. 
To lend under such circumstances is to 
make the customer share the gamble 
with a more than fifty per cent chance of 
being hurt thereby. Even were we to 
assume that each such applicant will 
have a fair chance of coming back finan- 
cially, and that each will have the per- 
sistence and honesty to pay back all old 
debts when he is reemployed, we should 
still have no right to grant loans which, 
together with other accumulated debts 
might unduly tax future earnings and 
cause unwarranted discouragement. 


Household Finance Corporation’s 
managers make it their business to avoid 
this danger. As a consequence, they 
make credit examinations for the benefit 
of their customers such as are made by 
few other agencies extending credit in 
small amounts to wage earners. They 
are not content to know that a man has 
employment, but insist on knowing how 
steady that employment is apt to be. 
They know that the unskilled laborer is 
not continuously employed; that he 
works more nearly 200 than 300 days a 
year; that whereas he might easily carry 
a fair sized loan were he to depend on 
his income for 300 days, when he is 


paid for only 200 days a commercial loan 
of any size might constitute a heavy 
burden. 


It has been estimated that it takes 
$1900 a year to support the average 
family of five in health. It takes more 
than that to keep four people in real 
comfort and happiness as well. The man 
getting $35 a week can maintain such 
standards provided he gets that wage 
for at least 52 weeks a year. When he 
is laid off for any considerable time, al] 
his savings and use of credit must go to 
food, clothing and shelter. 


When an unemployed breadwinner ap- 
plies for a loan, usually he has already 
used up all the credit he can get in the 
community and from relatives, and owes 
as much as he will be able to repay out 
of income when employment is regained. 
If he piles on top of this indebtedness 
additional debt for loans to pay current 
expenses, he is assuming more obliga- 
tions than he can possibly struggle under 
when employment is restored. 


In other words, when a breadwinner 
has exhausted the amount of credit 
which he can reasonably be expected to 
repay upon resuming work, he must be 
supported, until work is restored, by 
charity, or better, by made work, which 
keeps him from idleness. There is no 
substitute for wages. 


Even with employment resumed it 
will be a long time before he can get 


caught up. Much of his income will 
have to be applied against indebtedness. 
When a breadwinner returns to work, 
Household Finance Corporation lends 
him money to pay his debts, provided the 
maximum loan permitted under the 
Small Loan Law of $300 will relieve the 
pressure of indebtedness so that he can 
make payments on his loan without difi- 
culty. If this indebtedness is such that 
a loan will be of no real service to him, 
his debtors simply have to stand the loss 
and the community pays in the long run. 
The community might just as well begin 
to support him earlier when he has used 
up the amount of credit which he could 
reasonably be expected to repay upon 
resuming work. 


The difference between making a loan 
to an unemployed man for current ¢t 
penses, and thus increasing his indebt- 
edness beyond his ability to repay, 
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prove Personal Finance 


making a loan to a man when he returns 
to work so that he can pay off a reason- 
able amount of the credit which trades- 
people and relatives have advanced him 
during unemployment is vital. To grant 
loans to the unemployed is to take a 
definite step toward the physical and 
financial ruin of families. Such men 
should be shown how they can get on 
until reemployed; they should be told 
of ways of obtaining social service and 
medical aid from inexpensive or free 
agencies. It is such a supplementary 
service as this that Household Finance 
Corporation gives its unemployed ap- 
plicants. 


Social workers, labor leaders and 
other humanitarians have long realized 
that it is never kind to lend small sums 
of money on a commercial basis at inter- 
est to people who can see no immediate 
prospect of discharging their debts 
gradually and systematically. Some 
twenty years ago the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, which is the nation’s foremost 
social research organization, undertook 
a study of this very problem. It found 
that bankers could extend no credit 
whatsoever to most wage earners, and 
that some others were extending far too 
much and under circumstances which 
made it all but impossible for families 
to maintain their financial equilibrium. 

As a result of this study the Founda- 
tion urged the establishment of com- 
panies on exactly the lines now followed 
by personal finance. Household Finance 
Corporation was one of the first to 
organize under this plan. It has always 
heeded the counsel of people who work 
for the interest of humanity. It has con- 
sistently aimed to do a business which 
would give due value in return for the 
profit it received. It has tried always to 
be thoroughly businesslike in maintain- 
ing an even balance of value on both 
sides of every transaction. It has never 
pretended to give the customer anything 
for nothing, for it knows that each cus- 
tomer understands that an organization 
can continue its service only so long as 
itmakes expenses and a reasonable profit. 
It serves that great section of the popu- 
lation which is without bank credit but 
economically capable of working its own 
way out of difficulties. It has, however, 
always given its customers the ad- 
vantage of its own economies and kept 
its prices down to the lowest consistent 
With service given. 


Social workers, legislators, labor lead- 
ers, and others who are interested in 
seeing that the wage earners of the 
nation are provided adequate credit 
facilities and protection in the use of 
credit are constantly reiterating their 
approval of the recommendations of the 
Foundation. 


A few among the prominent leaders 
who have uttered such expressions of 
approval are: 


The Directors of Community Chests 
and Family Welfare Societies in 
many cities. 


The heads of the University of Wis- 
consin Settlement, of Hull House 
and University Settlement in Chi- 
cago and other settlements through- 
out the country. 


The Director of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. 


Spokesmen for: State Conferences of 
Social Work, The Bureau of Social 
Research of New York City, The 
Indianapolis Foundation, The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, The Association 
of Legal Aid Organizations. 


The heads of labor organizations in 
West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
other states. 


The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


The President of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Without a careful adjustment of each 
loan to the individual to whom it is made, 
personal finance would not be serving 
its purpose to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Without that adjustment it could 
not merit the generous approval it now 
receives at the hands of humanitarians. 


Household Finance Corporation 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In office but a short while, Presi- 
dent Golden was confronted with a 
terrible strike in Fall River in 1904 
and 1905, when every mill and fac- 
tory closed its doors because the 
workers refused to accept the reduc- 
tion given by the employers. For 
six months the strike was continued un- 
der his leadership with unceasing 
vigor and effort. The little savings 
accumulated by him and his family 
up to the time of his acceptance of 
office were withdrawn from the bank 
and spent, to the writer’s knowledge, 
in the interest of the textile workers 
of Fall River. Had it not been for 


the big heart of the late President 
Gompers, assisted by our present 
Secretary Frank Morrison, and the 
splendid cooperation of the other 
officers of the American Federation 
of Labor, the young United Textile 


Workers of America would have re- 
ceived its death knell. 

This struggle in Fall River was 
brought to an end through the efforts 
of the then Governor, Mr. Douglas, 
shoe manufacturer, well and favor- 
ably known to organized labor in that 
great commonwealth. From the end 
of the strike in Fall River until the 
assembling of the convention in Provi- 
dence, R. I., 1907, the per capita tax 
paid to the organization being so 
small, a resolution was adopted that 
all new local unions chartered would 
pay 20 cents per month per capita tax 
to the international union, and the 
local unions then chartered and pay- 
ing the 5 cents per quarter would be 
requested to take up the matter of 
the 20 cents per capita tax at their 
meetings held upon the return of the 
delegates from the convention. There 
was nothing mandatory about this. 
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Most of the delegates succeeded, be- 
tween the date of the convention at 
Providence in October, 1907, and 
January, 1908, in having their local 
unions and the local unions in their 
districts come under the new 20 cents 
per capita arrangement. 

Organization developed faster, 
bigger and better. Still, there were 
internal disagreements, but these dis- 
agreements did not materialize until 
the convention at Scranton, Pa., in 
1915, when the delegates represent- 
ing the local unions paying 20 cents 
per month per capita decided, by 
resolution, that all local unions must 
pay this amount or sever their con- 
nection with the international union. 
Some few of our large unions severed 
their connection and withdrew. These 
acts seriously affected the work of the 
international union. Between this 
191§ convention and the 1916 con- 
vention, our late Secretary Hibbert 
died, and the Executive Council ap- 
pointed the late Sara A. Conboy as 
Secretary-Treasurer. New life was 
injected into the organization. 

The struggle for organization in 
the textile industry has always been 
an uphill one. The war came in 
1916, and because of that terrible 
catastrophe and the vast amount of 
work it brought to the mills of our 
country, new blood was injected into 
the organization. The hopes of those 
of us who were then executive officers, 
under the direction of our late Presi- 
dent Golden, were raised, and we 
worked with might and main to 
strengthen our ranks and build up 
not a war labor organization but a 
real, permanent labor organization. 
We felt we had done so, but unfor- 
tunately for us our hopes were blasted 
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WHAT IS THE VALUE OF 


HUMAN CONTACT? 











THE cost of telephoning is as little as it can 
be made. Its value can be infinite. 

If it is worth your while to save time, to 
be in touch with people at a distance, to do 
business quickly, to keep in touch with friends 
and family—if such things have a value, the 
telephone holds limitless possibilities for you. 

It is the means of extending your person- 
ality. Unlike commodities, telephone calls 
cannot be made wholesale. Each one is a per- 
sonal service. Each goes when and where you 
wish, At your request you have five thousand 
or five million dollars’ worth of property at 
your command, two or three people or per- 
haps a hundred attending the wires along 
which your voice travels. It is the work of the 
Bell System to do this well and cheaply. Its 


hundreds of thousands of trained workers must 
keep every part of its 4000 million dollars’ 
worth of equipment ready for instant use. 

Here is a business run on the smallest 
margin of profit consistent with service, 
security and expansion. Its operation and 
maintenance have the benefit of the continual 
research of the 5000 members of Bell Labora- 
tories, the general and technical staff work of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and the production economies effected 
by Western Electric. 

Every resource of the Bell System is de- 
voted to making your service clear, quick and 
inexpensive. As new telephones are added, as 
improvements are made, you get constantly 
greater satisfaction and value. 





* AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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through the bottom falling out of the 
textile industry immediately follow- 
ing the signing of the articles of peace 
on November 11, 1918. 

The workers in the mills had saved 
some money during the war period. 
The textile employers knew this. They 
waited patiently until these funds of 
the workers would be used up. Slack 
time was the rule. Thousands were 
thrown out of employment through 
cancelation of orders. The blight 
fell as a Christmas present to the 
workers in the textile field in the form 
of a reduction in wage of 22% per 
cent—the Christmas of 1920. Every 
effort was made by the officers of the 
international union to have the work- 
ers resent this treatment, but in vain. 
It was accepted lying down. 

The period of depression follow- 


ing the war and the response of the 
workers to the reduction in wage seri- 
ously affected the health of our Presi- 


dent. Those of us who had been close 
to him saw the change coming on. 
The big organization created during 
the war was fast falling to pieces. 
His sacrifices as well as the energy ex- 
pended, he considered all in vain, and 
on June 9, 1921, he passed away. 
This was just nine days following 
the endorsement and calling of the 
strike in North Carolina against a re- 
duction in wages. Twenty-seven mills 
in that state were closed by the action 
of the workers. For three months 
and two weeks they fought. Because 
of lack of sufficient funds the interna- 
tional union could not give them the 
proper sustenance and they were 
compelled to go back; yet, two weeks 
from the day they returned, the re- 
duction was given back and, in some 
cases, a little more added to it. The 
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textile employers of North Carolina 
were taught a lesson they will never 
forget, and while this strike tempo- 
rarily destroyed many of our organi- 
zations, we are today hopeful that a 
new era of organization is with us. 

Seeing how easily they secured their 
22% per cent reduction, the textile 
employers decided that another 
Christmas present would be given of 
20 per cent for the year 1921, to be- 
come effective at once. The workers 
rebelled to such an extent that, with 
the exception of Fall River and New 
Bedford, all textile centers in New 
England were hard hit. The reason 
New Bedford and Fall River were 
not struck was because the reduction 
was not put into effect there. If it 
had been, these workers would un- 
doubtedly have been out, too. 

This strike continued in various lo- 
calities from six to ten months, with 
a complete victory to the workers. 
The 20 per cent was restored—no 
compromise would be accepted. Yet, 
in face of this fact, thousands of tex- 
tile workers left the organization. 

In 1926 there sprang up the One 
Big Union, Mills Organization, 
United Front, and National Textile 
Workers—all communistic groups 
with different names. They never at- 
tempted to go among the unorganized 
workers, but always went among the 
organized groups, preaching chaos 
and hatred of organizations inside 
the American labor movement. We 
beat them at every turn. 

Then came the great organizing 
campaign in the South, started Janu- 
ary 6, 1930, under the direction of 
President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Struggles took 
place in the South; all of them, with 
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‘hee note by Daniel Willard, our President, ex- 
presses our meaning of the “will to please.” It is the 
attitude that all of us on the Baltimore & Ohio like 
to feel we have toward our jobs. 
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the exception of Gastonia, N. C., be- 
ing under the direction of the United 
Textile Workers of America, but only 
one, Danville, Va., being an organ- 
ized strike. 

Great sacrifices have been made by 
our people in the mills. Great sac- 
rifices of wealth have been made by 
our friends outside of the labor move- 
ment, but more particularly by those 
inside the labor movement. To these 


and all others who have assisted us, 
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we give thanks—thanks coming from 
the heart, not empty words. 

We are as hopeful of success and 
victory today as we were ir Novem- 
ber, 1901, when the newspapers pro- 
claimed that a charter for textile 
workers in one united organization 
was issued, which meant that from 
then on there could not and would 
not be room inside the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor for di- 
versification of charters. 


THE WOOD 


The rich man bars the woven door 
Of emerald and jade 

Against wayfaring men and poor, 
The bed of green moss made. 


The sun dapples with shade and light 


The leafy avenues 


And there are golden eyes at night 
And the dusk and the dews. 


So far, no further, the foot comes, 
We take the dusty way, 

But bees filling their honeycombs 
Go in and out all day. 


But sure the wood’s in merry mood, 
The jay is laughing shrill, 

The blackbird’s mocking through the woced 
When other birds are still. 


These for more than a thousand years 
Have kept their liberties, 

These gay and happy freeholders 
Of the grass, of the trees. 


Squirrels and hares and harmless things, 
Before the man was born, 

Were of the woodland lords and kings, 
Many a night and morn. 


There in the exquisite evening-tide 
Blackbird and jay began, 

Chuckled and held the feathered side 
At the vanity of man. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WORKERS 


FRANK HELLE, President 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers International Union of America 


N THE year 1898 four unions of 
piano and organ workers in the 
cities of Chicago, New York, 

Boston and Toronto, Canada, deemed 
it advisable to form an international 
union and to make all possible effort 
to thoroughly organize the men em- 
ployed at the trade. 

A convention was held in Chicago 
of representatives of the four unions, 
and on August 8, 1898, the Piano, 
Organ and Musical Instrument 
Workers International Union of 
America was organized. It adopted 
a constitution and by-laws, made ap- 
plication for affiliation to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and elected 
an organizer to make every effort to 
thoroughly organize the trade in the 
cities herein named, which are the 
principal centers of the piano and or- 
gan industry. 

During the latter part of the year 
1898 and the first part of 1899 or- 
ganizing proved very successful. 
Aside from increasing the member- 
ship of the unions in existence, new 
unions were organized in other cities. 
The piano and organ workers of Chi- 
cago, being about 80 per cent organ- 
ized, decided to make an effort to 
gain the 9-hour day. Our plan was to 
select one of the largest piano fac- 
tories, which was 100 per cent organ- 
ized, to make the demand for the 9- 
hour day. Realizing that it meant a 
strike, we planned to levy an assess- 


ment on the members working in the 
other factories to support the strikers 
financially, as we believed that it 
would be a strike of long duration. 
Contrary to the belief of the gen- 
eral public, the piano and organ work- 
ers were poorly paid. On June 15, 
1899, a strike was called, involving 
some 250 members, who after strik- 
ing for sixteen weeks, during which 
time there were no desertions from 
our ranks and not a wheel had turned 
in the factory, we met with success, 
gaining the 9-hour day, an increase in 
pay and a union shop agreement. 
Meeting with such glorious success, 
Chicago Union No. 1 immediately de- 
cided to make the same demand upon 
two more piano manufacturers, with 
the result that all of the piano and or- 
gan manufacturers, except the one 
which had signed an agreement, 
locked out their employees to prevent 
the union from levying an assessment. 
They believed that by so doing they 
could starve the piano workers into 
submission, but to the surprise of our 
employers, we made an appeal to all 
unions affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, for financial 
assistance. I will here say that the 
unions responded wonderfully and we 
were in a position to help the large 
number of strikers financially, thereby 
keeping the factories closed for four 
months during the winter of 1899 
and 1900. An agreement was finally 
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reached whereby the 9-hour day with 
an increase in pay was granted, mak- 
ing Chicago the first city to get the 9- 
hour day in the piano and organ in- 
dustry. The strike and lockout was a 
bitterly fought contest. Our mem- 
bers were arrested on some pretext 
or another, five of them being indicted 
for conspiracy. The trial lasted 
some six days and I am pleased to say 
that no conviction was had in any of 
the cases brought to trial. The usual 
injunction was issued during this 
bitterly fought strike. In fact I be- 
lieve that the Piano and Organ Work- 
ers have had more injunctions issued 
against them in their various struggles 
than any other union. We have one 
permanent injunction hanging over 
us. 

Piano and Organ Workers Union 
No. 1, having fought the battle for 
the 9-hour day, made it possible for 
the New York and Boston unions to 
gain the 9-hour day without any seri- 
ous conflict. The piano and organ 
manufacturers of these two cities 
profited by the Chicago contest. 

The Piano and Organ Workers 
have from time to time through the 
organization received increases in pay, 
Saturday half-holiday and other im- 
proved working conditions. With 
the perfection of the phonograph, the 
buying of automobiles and the radio, 
there is practically no sale. of pianos, 
organs or other musical instruments. 
Only about 15 per cent of the pianos 
and organs formerly manufactured 
are being made today. We hope and 
believe that in the near future there 
will be an increased demand for 
pianos, pipe organs and other musical 
instruments. 
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Complete 
with 
tubes 


...with the Graybar name! 


Now a midget radio at $37.50! This midget 
has the backing of the Graybar name for 
quality. It’s called the new Graybarette ...a 
little wonder for its size ... built to suit the 
people who want a “good little radio.” It has 


a circuit of the tuned radio frequency type, 


a new dynamic speaker, a marvel of realistic 


tone reproduction...and pleasing appearance. 
The Graybar radio family now has six 
members in six different price classes, rang- 
ing from the $37.50 Graybarette up to the 
recording model at $285.00. 

GraybaR Each model is a leader in its 
group and the complete Gray- 
bar line gives the buyer a wide 


variety from which to choose. 


TaybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y- 


soamunae 
of quality 





FACTS IN FIGURES 


GROWTH OF THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


favor of the five-day week in in- 

dustry concludes the Department 
of Labor after compiling reports 
from over 37,000 establishments in 
77 different industries. 

These establishments employed 3,- 
941,792 workers, 221,587 of whom 
were working the five-day week on a 
permanent basis this summer, or 5.6 
percent. If manufacturing industries 
are taken alone the percentage is 
higher: 8.5 percent on the five-day 


T teree is a growing sentiment in 


week. The five-day week had spread 
farthest in the automobile industry 
where 44 percent of all workers had 


it, and in two of the newer industries: 
34 percent had it in radio manufactur- 
ing, and 25 percent in airplane plants. 
A large number of plants also had the 
five-day week in the textile and cloth- 
ing industries, foundries and machine 
shops and printing. 

From this survey, plus reports from 
trade unions, we may estimate roughly 
the number working the five-day week 
in the United States. On this basis 
workers enjoying the five-day week 
on a permanent basis are as follows: 


Union members (non-manufacturing).. 443,197 
Union members in manufacturing 112,541 
Non-union manufacturing (estimate).. 434,000 
Trade, service, utilities, mines (esti- 


1,036,438 
555,738 
480,700 


Total union 
Total non-union 


These facts are particularly signifi- 
cant at the present time. We know 
that from 1919 to 1929 there was a 
$4 percent increase in the worker’s 
producing power per hour in manu- 
facturing industries, and that his pro- 
ducing power in other industries also 
increased enormously. In manufac- 
turing, work that took a wage-earner 
the average week of 52 hours in 1919 
could be done in 34 hours in 1929; 
yet there was no corresponding de- 
crease in work hours. The actual 
work week in manufacturing (aver- 
age, decreased only from 52 to 50 
hours in these ten years; that is, al- 
though the necessary work time was 
shortened by 18 hours a week, work- 
ers gained only two hours’ leisure. 
Average hours of work in all industry 
decreased no more than this. Thus 
shortened work time has brought un- 
employment instead of leisure. This 
failure to keep the economic balance 
has added to depression forces. 

From the above figures it is clear 
that employers in the United States 
have made no concerted effort to ad- 
just work hours to the decrease of 
necessary work time. The five-day 
week survey showed that in several 
industries where labor saving machin- 
ery had made the greatest savings in 
work time, a particularly small pro- 
portion of the workers have the five- 
day week: Iron and steel, 0.1 per- 
cent; glass, 1.6 percent; cement, none. 











UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASES SLIGHTLY 


There was little change in employ- 
ment from August to September this 
year. Our weighted figures show 
18.18% out of work in July, 19.2% 
in August (final figure) and 19.5% 
in September (preliminary). The 
gain shown by early figures in August 
was lost when the final reports came 
in and our figures now show no im- 
provement since the month of May: 
May 17.1 percent unemployed, June 
18.2; July 18.8; August 19.2; Sep- 
tember preliminary 19.5. 

Without the usual fall gain in em- 
ployment, prospects for the winter 
are even more gloomy. September is 
usually the month of highest employ- 
ment, and there is little hope for fur- 
ther improvement this year. 

Farmers also laid off some of their 
help with the end of summer crops, so 
that unemployment increased by 
about 350,000 from July to Septem- 
ber and we estimate that nearly 


5,600,000 are now without work. 

Some trades, however, show sea- 
sonal improvement. In clothing 
t-ades, 45% of those unemployed in 
August are now back at work, but 
15% of the membership are still un- 
employed. This is encouraging for 
clothing workers, although their sea- 
son is short. A few other trades 
showed very slight gains: food indus- 
tries, manufacturing, service indus- 
tries, street transportation. But un- 
employment increased in_ building, 
metal trades, on railroads and in 
water transportation, wiping out the 
gains in other industries. 

Some trades are suffering especially. 
In building unemployment has been 
increasing since June and 52% are 
now out of work. The water trans- 
port trades, longshoremen and sea- 
men have 33% out of work, in metal 
trades 31% are unemployed and in 
manufacturing 30%. In_ printing 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Month All Trades 


Building Trades Printing Trades 


Metal Trades All Other Trades 


1928-'29-30-'31 1928-’29-’30-'31 1928-'29-’30-'31 1928-'29-'30-’31 1928~’29-'30-'31 


38 
43 
41 
40 
37 
37 
39 
39 
38 
38 
42 
45 


51 
52 
52 
50 
48 
48 
50 


51 
52° 


27 
27 
26 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
267 


30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 


20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
22 
22 
21 
21 
22 
23 


36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 


18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 
12 

9 
10 


15 
15 
14 
12 
11 
9 
9 
9 
10 
9 11 
10 12 
13 16 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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28 
29 
27 
29 
28 
31 
32 
30 
31° 


10 12 
10 11 
11 


12 19 
1317 
13 16 
12 16 
13 15 
14 16 
16 17 
16 16 
14 16? 
13 

15 

15 


18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
9 
8 
8 
7 


15 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
21 
20 
23 
21 
25 
25 


10 
10 
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12 
11 
i2 
13 
14 
14° 
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1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
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there has been as yet no change for The situation is reported as spe- 
the better. The report for cities cially bad in Chicago, Jersey City, 
shows unemployment increasing in 13, Cleveland, Baltimore, Boston, Phila- 
employment better in 10 and no delphia, Detroit and Birmingham, 
change in one. Ala. 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or members (+)or Part 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease time 
ployed (—) ployed (—) ployed (-) all 
September since September since September since trades 
1931 August! 1931 August! 1931 August! 


re 13 0 59 — 2 8 + 3 24 
Baltimore, Md.. . 31 62 17 +13 27 
Birmingham, Ala. 27 71 17 19 
Boston, Mass... . . we 30 49 15 16 
Buffalo, N. Y.... re: 26 55 15 
Chicago, Tis. ........ 33 69 19 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ..... 17 42 11 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 31 57 13 
Denver, Colo... . 26 52 15 
Detroit, Mich... . 27 61 16 
Jersey City, N. J.. 33 64 19 
Los Angeles, Calif. 24 41 20 
Milwaukee, Wis... . 21 46 14 
Minneapolis, Minn 21 51 11 
New York, N. Y.. 26 41 7 20 
Omaha, Nebr..... 11 ; 6 
Paterson, N. J.... 19 ; 15 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 30 ; ; 22 
Pittsburgh, Pa... .. 20 : 3: - 13 
San Antonio, Tex... 15 7 
San Francisco, Calif. . . 20 s 14 
St. Louis, Mo 16 : 11 
Seattle, Wash 23 9 


a 


Washington, D. C...... 7 } 2 
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1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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RADIO Z TUBES 


otivE P 
Rapio’s “ 


Thru your 
radio tubes flows ‘, 


radio’s motive power =“ ma jo" 


Make them all Cunninghams 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








FAIRBANKS 


VALVES - HAND TRUCKS - WHEELBARROWS 
DRAG SCRAPERS - TRUCK CASTERS 


rb, 


Fig. Q2183-Grocery No. A645C-Mortar 
Fig. 01-Globe 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH THEM! 


The FAIRBANKS Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Valves - Binghamton, N. Y. (Factories) Trucks - Rome, Ga. 














